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M. A. Owen, Well Known 


Attorney And Prominent 
Citizen, Passes Suddenly 


Mahlon Augustus Owen, one of 
Hilba’s most prominent citizens, 
practicing attorney for the past 
thirty years and widely known 
throughout Southeast Alabama, 
passed away at his home Monday 
night about ten o'clock following 
an illness extending over a period 
of several years. Although in ill 
health, Mr, Owen visited his of- 
fice nearly every day and was able 
lo be out Monday. The end came 
suddenly and while not altogether 
unexpected brings deep sorrow to 
his family and friends throughout 
this section of the State. 

Mr, Owen was born and reared 
in Coffee and the major portion of 
his life was spent in Elba, Coming 
to Elba as a young man he began 
a career of public service that has 
extended continuously until his 
passing. He served as deputy 
sheriff under the administrations 
of the late J. B. Lightner and the 
late D, D. Knight. He was ap- 
pointed and served a number of 
years as Register of the Chancery 
Court (now Equity Court), After 
being admitted to the bar he 
formed a partnership with the late 
Judge M, S. Carmichael and they 
practiced together until after the 
death of Judge Carmichael in 
1936. He continued his practice 
alone since that time, 

Mr. Owen served the City of 
Elba as Mayor for one term and 
for several years was city attor- 
ney. He was a staunch democrat 
and for a long period of years was 
chairman of the County Democrat- 
ic Executive Committee. Interest- 
ed in public affairs, Mr. Owen has 
served on the City School Board 
for more than thirty-five years and 
lately has been chairman of the 
body, always manifesting a deep 
concern over the successful opera- 
tion of the schools. 

He was an efficient public serv- 
ant, faithful to every trust, loyal 
to his friends, deeply devoted to his 
family, and his passing has sad- 
dened the hearts of innumerable 
friends, 

Surviving are his devoted wife, 
Mrs. Gertrude Page Owen; three 
brothers, Messrs. J. A., W. T. and 
E, L. Owen, all of Elba; three sis- 
ters, Mrs, Ora Lunsford, Miss Ruth 
Owen, of Elba, and Mrs. W. F. 
Jacobs, of Montgomery. He also 
leaves & number of other rela- 
tives. Their only child, Miss Mah- 
lon Owen, preceded him to the 
grave. 

Funeral services were held Wed- 
nesday afternoon at three o'clock 
in the Church of Christ with Min- 
ister Jas. C, Dixon officiating. He 
was assisted by Minister W. T. 
Grider, Rev, J. C, Vickers and Rey, 
J. A. Timmerman. Interment was 
in the family plot in Evergreen 
Cemetery, with Hayes Funeral 
Home in charge of arrangements. 

Active pallbearers were James 
English, Oscar English, Lee Eng- 
lish, Gus Young, John Brock, Will 
Kendrick, Eris Paul and J. C. 
Fleming. 

Honorary pallbearers included 
the following: Judge J, A. Carn- 
ley, W. H. Edmonds, A, J. Mor- 
row, J. M. Rowe, L. C. Rowell, 
B. S. Ham, W. O. Vaughn, W, I. 
English, Foy English, J. M. Bon- 
neau, Wayland Young, D. B, Per- 
due, W. T. Whitman, D. F. Pres- 
cott, J. W. Parker, J. M. Garrett, 
John Garrett, Jr., E., L. Harper, 
Dr, C. P, Hayes, J, A. Carnley, 
Jr., R. L. Martin, R. C. Bryan, P. 
B. Traweek, Dr, W. R. Crook, F. 
A. Farris and visiting lawyers and 
court officials of the Twelfth Ju- 
dicial Circuit. 


GUARDSMEN RETURN FROM 
TWO WEEKS ENCAMPMENT 


Officers and members of Bat- 
tery D, 117th Field Artillery, re- 
turned to Elba about noon Sun- 
day from their annual encamp- 
ment at Camp Shelby near Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss. The battery left 
Elba on Sunday, July 16th, mak- 
ing the trip on trucks belonging 
to the organization, 


FIRST SHIPMENT NEW 
TAGS RECEIVED HERK 


Although the time for buying 
new automobile tags is yel two 
months away, shipmenis of the 
new plates have been made to 
practically every county in the 
State, Coffee hus ulrveady receiy- 
ed part of ils supply of tags, ac- 
cording to announcement or Chel 
Clerk ‘I, D, Kendrick at the Wiba 
probate office, 

The new tags are black with 
yellow letters and numerals and 
will make quite a different appear- 
ance than the current model, on 
account of the Contrast in color- 
ings. Further shipments are ex- 
pected during the coming weeks 
and the tags will go on sale Octo- 
ber 1, ‘There are no changes in 
the price of the tags. 


1,400 POWER USERS WILL 


GET REDUCTION IN RATES|. 


MONTGOMERY, July 29,—Over 
1400 residential customers in 
towns and cities of Southeast Ala- 
bama will receive reductions of 
electric service rates next Tuesday, 

This was revealed Saturday in 
the announcement by the Alabama 
public service commission that the 
final step in the residential rate 
reduction plans will be made on 
August 1, 

Approximately one-half of the 
residential users in Andalusia, 
Opp, Elba, Samson, Brundidge, 
Frisco City and a number of 
smaller communities in Coving- 
ton, Coffee, Conecuh and Monroe 
Counties, served by the Alabama 
Water Service Company, will be 
affected, 

On that date the object rate will 
become effective for service on all 
urban residential customers of this 
company. 

About 1,812 customers have al- 
ready received this reduction due 
to increased use of electric serv- 
ice since July, 1936. A further 
1,424 will pay lower rates begin- 
ning ‘Tuesday. 


MISS KELLEY COMES TO 
COFFEE FOR TRAINING 


Coffee County is fortunate in 
having Miss Fannie Kelley to 
come to the county for training 
for home demonstration work. 
Since home demonstration work 
has been organized over a period 
of years in the county, it will be 
an excellent field for her to receive 
her training. 

Miss Kelley finished Auburn in 
May and has been in Elmore 
County since graduation. She had 
experience in club work before en- 
tering college, 


FATHER DIES IN ARIZONA 


The many friends of Mrs. Lamar 
Rainer sympathize with her in the 
death of her father, Mr. Dantzler, 
which occurred the first of last 
week in Phoenix, Arizona. Mrs. 
Rainer and other relatives went 
to Arizona to attend the funeral 
and are expected to return the lat- 
ter part of this week. 


BASE BALL 
Sunday, 3 p.m. 


ELBA 
vs. 


ENTERPRISE 


In Enterprise 


ADMISSION: 


DORSEY 


PHONE 146 


WHAT DOES IT MEAN ? ? 


When a man guarantees a job, 
what does it mean to you? 

It means that you are protected 
against poor work with poor ma- 
terial. 

Have us do your work and be 
assured it is first class, at a fair 
price. 

Form the splendid and econom- 
ical habit of bringing your car 
here for regular inspection, Shift 
your motor car troubles onto our 
capable shoulders—we will carry 
them, and save you money, 


THE GARAGE OF 


SATISFACTORY SERVICE! 


Sales—CHE VROLET—Service 


ELBA, ALABAMA, THURSDAY, AUGUST 8, 1989 


MRS. SALLIE BOYD PASSES 
BKARLY WEDNESDAY MORN 


Mrs, Sallie Boyd, one of Elba's 
oldest and most highly esteemed 
citizens, passed away early Wed- 
nesday morning at a sanitarium 
near Montgomery, where she has 
been undergoing treatment for the 
past several months, News of her 
passing brings deep sorrow to 
scores of friends throughout the 
city. 

Mrs, Boyd was the wife of the 
late Dr. W. P. Boyd, well known 
citizen of Elba for many years, 
She was the last charter member 
of the Elba Baptist Chureh, a 
faithful and devoted member of 
the congregation, and one of its 
most faithful communicants until 
her health failed a few years ago, 

The body will be brought to 
Elba for interment and was ex- 
pected to reach here late Wednes- 
day afternoon, At the time of 
going to press funeral arrange- 
ments had not been completed, 
Bonneau-Jeter will be in charge, 


COFFEE WELL REPRESENTED 
AT FARM AND HOME WEEK 

Coffee County is represented at 
Farm and Home Week in Auburn 
by Farm Agent Hugh D, Sexton, 
J, A. Wilks, president of the Cof- 
fee County Farm Bureau; Assist- 
ant FSA Project Manager H, C. 
Sexton, O. V. Rhodes and E, E, 
Baker, Kinston farmers, and Por- 
ter Helms, C. M. Helms and W, G. 
Watkins, farmers of Enterprise 
territory. 

Women representatives include 
Miss Fannie Kelley, assistant 
home agent; Mrs. Anglin Pittman 
of New Hope Club, voting dele- 
gate; Mrs. Shelley Wall of Pleas- 
ant Ridge Club and Mrs, D, C. 
Clowers of Chestnut Grove Club, 
Mrs. W. A. Edwards of County 
Line Club and Mrs, J. S. Pridgen 
of Calvary Club will spend part of 
the week in Auburn, 

Robert Wise, 4-H member, will 
participate in the oratory contest 
scheduled as part of the week's 
activities, and A. C. Dunaway, 
county superintendent of educa- 
tion, will appeer on Thursday’s 
program. 


ALABAMA’'S MAIN TRAFFIC 
ARTERIES BEING WIDENED 


MONTGOMERY, July 31.—Wid- 
ening of principal east-west and 
north-south traffic arteries thru 
Alabama is included in the pres- 
ent administration’s road-buiiding 
program, Chris J. Sherlock, direc- 
tor, said Saturday. 

Work already is under way on 
the Montgomery-Birmingham (U. 
S. 31) highway improvement proj- 
ect including widening, flattening 
of shoulders and curves, extension 
of culverts and grassing of erod- 
ed embankments, 

Sherlock said the widening and 
“streamlining” would be continu- 
ous on U.S. 31 from the Tennessee 
line to Mobile via Decatur, Cull- 
man, Birmingham, Montgomery, 
Greenville, McKenzie, Brewton, 
Flomaton and Bay Minette. 

Similar plans have been mapped 
for U. S. 231 from Montgomery 
to the Florida line via Troy, Ozark 
and Dothan; U. S. 80 from the 
Mississippi line to the Georgia line 
via Demopolis, Selma, Montgom- 
ery, Tuskegee and Phenix City, 
and U. S. 29 from the Georgia line 
to near Tuskegee, via Lanett, Ope- 
lika and Auburn. 

The highway director said pav- 
ing of all remaining gaps in U. S, 
80, important east-west thorough- 
fare through Alabama, probably 
would begin by the first of next 
year. 


POSTOFFICE BIDS CALLED 


ENTERPRISE, July 29, — Bids 
will be opened for the new postof- 
fice building in Enterprise August 
25, according to notice published 
by W. E. Reynolds, commissioner 
of public buildings, Federal Works 
Agency, Washington, The build- 
ing will be located on the corner 
of Market and Edwards Streets, 
across from the court house. When 
completed the Enterprise postof- 
fice will be one of the handsomest 
in this section of the State. 


TROY PASTOR DIES 


Dr. R, Bruce McGehee, pastor 
of the Troy Methodist Church, 
passed away early Wednesday 
morning of last week in a Mobile 
hospital following an operation, He 
was 54 years of age and was one 
of the leading ministers in the Ala- 
bama Conference, Funeral .serv- 
ices were held by Presiding Elder 
Carl Preer, of the Troy District, 
in Montgomery last Thursday af- 
ternoon, 

CEMETERY WORKING AT 

WHITE WATER 


There will be a cemetery work- 
ing at White Water Church Friday 
morning, August. 4, Every one 
interested is urged to come early 
and aid in this work, 

F, T. WHITE. 


Old Newspapers in 5c Bundles 
For Sale at The Clipper Office, 


GILL TO PERMIT USK OF 
VOTING MACHINES READ 


MONTGOMERY, Aug, 1,—Sena- 
tor Daniel T. MeCall, of Mobile, 
offered a bill today to legalize the 
use of yoting machines, authorized 
in one of five administration-spon- 
sored amendments ratified July 11, 

The bill provides that cities, 
counties or other political subdivi- 
sions may install voting machines 
after a referendum on the ques- 
tion or through local act of the 
Legislature, 

One machine, the bill stipulates, 
must be provided for each 600 
qualified voters in the precinct and 
must be manned by four election 
officials, 

MONTGOMERY, Aug, 1,— The 
Alabama Senate gets around to- 
day to highly debatable business, 
the dividing up among various 
State functions of more than $40,- 
000,000 annually. 

Its calendar carries both a gen- 
eral and an educational appropri- 
ations bill, which administration 
forces hoped to send to the House 
before nightfall without alteration, 

Educational forces asking a min- 
imum of $4,000,000 additional year- 
ly for public schools and given 
only $1,962,000 more without 
strings, have expressed dissatis- 
faction, as have executives of the 
Alabama League of Municipalities, 
demanding a larger share of State 
revenues. Not all departments and 
institutions are satisfied, 

Besides these, the Senate calen- 
daar also carries a series of bills 
to establish a new system of par- 
dons, paroles and probations, spon- 
sored by Goy. Frank M. Dixon and 
stripping from his office all clem- 
ency powers except those to com- 
mute and reprieve in death cases, 

In that allowing circuit judges 
to place first offenders with a sen- 
tence of 10 years or less on pro- 
bation, the Senate's judiciary com- 
mittee deleted a section specify- 
ing fees of court and arresting of- 
ficers were to be paid the same as 
in other cases. 

This, Dixon has asserted, must 
be reinstated, pointing out he 
pledged himself in campaigning for 
five recently ratified constitutional 
amendments against distributing 
fees of officials. 

“Tf it (the section) were left 
out,” he said, “I would be left in 
an impossible position.” 

Among important measures be- 
fore the House is one to divert 
indirectly an estimated $1,000,000 
annually in income tax surpluses 
to education. 

Governor Dixon stepped square- 
ly back into a heated verbal row 
over a proposed State-wide stock 
law upon his return from a week- 
end on the Gulf shore, charging 
“rumors have been spread, I think 
deliberately, that I have changed 
my position,” favoring such legis- 
lation. 

“This is not fact,” he said. “My 
position still is: the progress of 
the State requires enactment of 
a general stock law.” 

Proponents and opponents of the 
proposed legislation, meanwhile, 
drew their lines even tighter as 
they prepared for what all indica- 
tions pointed to as a boisterous 
hearing before the House forestry 
and conservation committee Wed- 
nesday. 

Montgomery city hall, with 4,- 
000-odd capacity, has been reserv- 
ed, Three special trains and at 
least one motorcade will bring 
friends and foes. Opponents plan 
to march behind a band, maybe 
two, en route to city hall and have 
announced a barbecue outing for 
tonight, 

Alabama now has a precinct- 
option law, under which residents 
of a given precinct may vote to 
require fencing in of cattle. Some 
counties operate entirely on an 
open range basis, several others 
partially so. 

SUCCESSOR FOR FAULK TO 
BE ELECTED SEPTEMBER 15 
MONTGOMERY, July 29.—A 

proclamation calling a special elec- 

tion September 5 to fill the vacan- 

«sy caused by the death of State 

Senator T. S. Faulk, Geneva, was 

issued yesterday by Governor 

Dixon. 

Faulk, a veteran legislator, died 
Monday following an operation, 

Clyde Segrest, Slocomb, nas been 
endorsed by Democratic executive 
committees of both Geneva and 
Dale Counties, which composed the 
23rd senatorial district, to succeed 
Faulk, 

The nomination must be approv- 
ed by the State executive commit- 
tee, which usually in the past has 
balloted by mail in such cases 
and approved county committee 
selections, 


FIRST OPEN COTTON 

The first open cotton from the 
1989 crop to be received by The 
Clipper came in last Friday from 
the farm of W. O. Johnson, on 
Elba route 4, 

Then on Saturday another open 
boll was sent to us by Mrs. B. C. 
Moore, who also lives on route 4. 
Both bolls were brought in by Car- 
rier George Collier, 


BAPTIST WORLD ALLIANCE 
CLOSES SUCCESSFUL RALLY 


ATLANTA, July 29, — Inspired 
to seek fresh gains in religious 
liberty, world peace and Christian 
fellowship, thousands of messeng- 
ers to the sixth Baptist world con- 
gress began return pilgrimages to 
60 nations today. 

Adjourning to assemble no more 
ir, congress until 1944, the Baptist 
World Alliance will send to Wash- 
ington a deputation of eight di- 
vines to “present, explain and 
commend” to Rumanian and Rus- 
sian envoys resolutions adopted 
here affecting religious freedom in 
those countries, 

Dr, James Henry Rushbrooke 
of London, who assumed the Al- 
fiance presidency on his 69th birth- 
day, gave the 18 messengers from 
China this message to take to their 
brethren and nation: 

“Tell your people of our deepest 
sympathy and prayers in the in- 
tense and undeserved suffering 
which your nation is so heroically 
bearing.” 

A guarantee of world peace, Dr. 
S. W. Hughes of London told last 
night's closing session, cannot rest 
solely upon abhorrence of war, 

Discussing Chancellor Adolf 
Hitler of Germany, Dr. Hughes de- 
clared, ‘Today, fear and rearma- 
ment are ironical tributes to his 
power, 

“Dictators fear the common 
people,” he went on. “They fear 
to trust them with the freedoms 
of true citizenship. The fear of 
freedom for the common people 
is an augury of declining dicta- 
torship.” 

Prompt dissent from Italian and 
German-speaking messengers fol- 
lowed a British churchman’s ap- 
peal yesterday for Christians to 
“make safe the religious founda- 
tions of a true democracy.” 

In an unscheduled response to 
the Rev, M. BE. Aubrey of London, 
Dr. W. A. Muller of Philadelphia 
declared, ‘I cannot for conscience's 
sake make the fate of Christiani- 
ty dependent upon that of democ- 
racy or any other political sys- 
tem.” 

A former moderator of the Fed- 
eral Council of the Free Church of 
England, Aubrey described totali- 
tarianism as a foe of free religion, 
forecast its collapse and asserted 
liberty “will rise again in Germany, 
Russia and Italy.’ | 

A Baptist pastor from Turin, 
Italy, the Rev. Enrico Paschetto, 
speaking extemporaneously, de- 
clared if it were not for the fascist 
state there would be no Baptist 
churches in Italy. 

Achievements of the sixth con- 
gress, presided over by Dr. George 
W. Truett of Dallas, Texas, were 
presented in a summation by Dr. 
Clifton Gray, associate secretary 
of the Alliance. 

“We have given the world, dur- 
ing these last six days,’’ he said, 
“an example of the possibility of 
racial cooperation, in the conduct 
of this congress, which is bound 
to have a profound influence in 
years to come. 

“There has been a needed re- 
affirmation of the historic Baptist 
position regarding the separation 
of church and state... . Dr. 
Truett’s (congress) sermon stated 
in kindly but unequivocal terms 
the unalterable oppostion of Bap- 
tists the world over to all en- 
croachments, whether of church or 
state, upon the right of the indi- 
vidual to worship God or not to 
worship God according to the dic- 
tates of his own conscience,” 

Another achievement given was 
the emphasis placed on evangel- 
ism as the primary task of the 
church, 

Members of the deputation to 
visit Washington are Dr. Rush- 
brooke, the Rev. W. O, Lewis of 
Paris, France, new Alliance secre- 
tary; Dr. Wu Chi Chung, China; 
Dr, J. B. McLaurin, India; Dr. C. 
J. Tinsley, Australia; Dr, N. J, 
Nordstrom, Sweden; Dr, Rufus 
Weaver, Washington, and Dr. 
Louie D, Newton, Atlanta. 

Selection of a meeting place for 
the seventh world congress five 
years hence was held in abeyance 
due to disturbed world conditions. 
Invitations came from Budapest, 
Rangoon, England and Scotland, 


SINGING AT SHARON 


There wil! be an all-day Sacred 
Harp singing at old Sharon 
Church, 14 miles north of Elba, 
on the fourth Sunday in August 
(August 27). The public is cor- 
dially invited to come and bring 
your song books. 

The grave yard working at Sha- 
ron will be on Thursday before 
the second Sunday (August 10). 
All who have any interest there 
are urged to be present for this 
working. 

JIM CLARK. 


CEMETERY WORKING AT 
SHADY GROVE 

We will have a cemetery work- 
ing at Shady Grove Church (col- 
ored), located northwest of Elba, 
on Friday, August 4. If you are 
interested in this burial ground 
we ask that you come and help us, 

J. W, DANTELS (Col.) 
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Annual Meeting Coffee 
Farm Bureau Held Last 
Thurs.; Officers Elected 


AGRICULTURE UNITY URGED 
BY FARM BUREAU PRESIDENT 


AUBURN, Aug, 1.—A call tor| 


unity in agriculture, to meet a 
world growing “more complex" 
and national problems ‘more dif- 
ticult,’’ was voiced Tuesday by Hd- 
ward A, O'Neal, American Farm 
Bureau Federation president, 

The national farm leader, native 
of Florence, Ala,, addressed more 
than 1,000 Alabama ruralists gath- 
ered here for their annual Farm 
and Home Week, 

The national budget, he said, 
cannot be balanced until “fair eco- 
nomic balance’’ between groups is 
vestored and the national income 
increased, He praised the Roose- 
velt farm program, 

O'Neal told the farmers “our 

gains of recent years have been 
due to the fact that the South and 
the Midwest joined hands under 
the leadership of the Farm Bureau, 
However, even these two great re- 
gions cannot put over a legislative 
progrém as was demonstrated on 
the vote of the farmers appropria- 
tions bill this year. Nothing short 
of a national organization can be 
truly effective.” 
‘ The speaker said ‘“sectionalism 
and commodityism almost defeat- 
ed us,” adding: “The Smith cot- 
ton bill and Senator George's bill 
to prevent subsidizing cotton ex- 
ports were examples of sectional- 
ism, The dairy farmers were 
troublesome at times.” 

Home Demonstration Club mem- 
bers mapped plans Tuesday for a 
second year's campaign to save 
part of the $50,000,000 spent each 
year for food out of the State. 
This campaign, launched last year, 
has already shown great progress 
in Spring gardens and canning 
budgets being adopted by hundreds 
of additional families, a report of 
the State chairman of this com- 
mittee shows. 

Mrs. J. C. Rogers, Montevallo, 
said 99 per cent of the Home Dem- 
onstration Club members who re- 
ported to her have had a Spring 
garden and 30 per cent used bud- 
get canning, Sixty per cent of the 
families had year-round gardens. 

More than 500 women represent- 
ing 67 counties in Alabama were 
in attendance at the ninth annual 
meeting of the Alabama Council 
of Home Demonstration Clubs. 


NEPHEW IS KILLED 


Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Fleming 
spent Thursday and Friday of last 
week in Banks, where they at- 
tended the funeral of Mrs, Flem- 
ing’s nephew, Lieut. Robert P. 
Norris, who was killed in an air- 
plane crash Tuesday near Castor, 
Louisiana. Mr, Norris was sta- 
tioned at Barksdale Field near 
Shreveport, and while on a flight 
Tuesday morning the plane crash- 
ed, Many friends will sympathize 
with Mrs, Fleming in her bereave- 
ment. 


Mr. and Mrs, Jerre Hause are 
spending some time with his rela- 
tives in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


On Thursday, July 27, the an- 
nual meeting of the Coffee Coun- 
ty Farm Bureau was held at the 
home of Mr, R. C. Armor, This 
meeting was held in connection 
with a barbecue which was at- 
tended by approximately 75 per- 
sons, The following officers and 
directors were elected at this meet- 
ing for another year: 

President —J, A. Wilkes, New 
Brockton, 

Vice-President — W, J. Brown, 
Biba. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Miss Mat- 
tie Foye Moates, Enterprise, 

Directors 

BE. BE. Baker, Kinston Rt, 1, 

J, W. Grimes, Elba Rt, 2, 

Fountain Lee, Elba. 

E, J, Bryan, Elba Rt, i, 

C. E. Dorsey, Elba, 

D. H. Davis, Mlba Rt. 3, 

A, G, Weeks, Coffee Springs 

Route 1, 

W. H. Dismuke, Jack Rt, 1. 

Raif Wilson, Jack Rt, 1. 

J. B. Turner, New Brockton 

Route 2, 

L. O. Wise, Kinston Rt, 1, 

U. B. Hudson, Elba Rt, 3. 

J, S. Pridgen, Enterprise Rt. 2. 

R. BE. Williams, Kinston. 

John Taylor, Elba, 

J. P. Cowen, Blba Rt. 4. 

J. P. Ramsey, New Brockton 

Route 1, 

S. C. Boswell, Elba Rt. 1, 

M. D. Wise, Samson Rt. 1. 

Mr. J. A. Wilkes was elected as 
a delegate to represent the Coffee 
County Farm Bureau during Farm 
and Home Week at Auburn, July 
81-August 4. 

MEMBERS OF ROOK CLUB 
ENTERTAIN HUSBANDS— 


On Tuesday evening, July 24th, 
members of the Pastime Rook 
Club delightfully entertained their 
busbands at a chicken supper, At 
seven-thirty, the guests met on the 
spacious lawn at the home of Mrs. 
Fulton Clark, where supper was 
served cafeteria style, after which 
games were played until a late 
hour. Present on this enjoyable 
occasion were: 

Mr. and Mrs, J. D, Smith, Mr. 
and Mrs. L. P. Mullins, Mr, and 
Mrs, Arden Bradley, Mr, and Mrs. 
J. O. English, Mr. and Mrs, J. W. 
English, Mr, and Mrs. George Col- 
lier, Mr. and Mrs. T. D. Kendrick, 

Mr. and Mrs. W. M. Brunson, 
Mr. and Mrs. Fulton Clark, Mrs. 
Jim Whitman, Mrs, T, T. Rhodes, 
Mrs. W. L. Walsh, Mrs. Dan Pres- 
cott, Mrs. Ada Shealy, Mrs. Bragg, 
Mrs, Ellen Caton, and Mrs, C. 8. 
West of Greenville. 


ATTEND LAYMEN’S MEETING 


Dr. Harry Denman, executive 
secretary of the Commission on 
Evangelism of the Methodist 
Church, was the speaker at a lay- 
men’s meeting held in the Method- 
ist Church at Brundidge last Sun- 
day afternoon. A number of 
churches had repreesntatives at 
the meeting. Attending from 
Elba were Dr. W. M. Ringsdorf, 
Luther Vaughan anl R. C. Bryan, 


Kill Flies and Mosquitoes Now! 


Why be bothered with flies, mosquitoes and 
other insects in your house? “Cities Service In- 


secticide”’ is guaranteed to kill these insects and it 
is stainless and will not hurt your clothes or fur- 


niture. 


We have reduced the price to 25c per pint— 
regular 35c value. Come by and get a can or phone 
us and we'll send it to you right now. 


ELBA OIL 


24-HOUR 


COMPANY 


SERVICE, 


F. F. CLARK, Mgr. - PHONE 33. - ELBA, ALA. 


First Aid To Self Respect..... 


A bank account means more than so many 
dollars put away out of your earnings. 

The man who spends each week a little less 
than he has earned, soon finds that he has saved 
more than mere dollars and cents. He has saved 
his peace of mind and his self-respect, and he has 
vastly increased his power of accomplishment. 

Self denial requires strength. And strength 


shows, 


ELBA EXCHANGE BANK 


J. F. BRUNSON, Pres. 
T. B. BRYAN, Cashier 


E. G. BRAGG, Vice-Pres. 


L. R. DEAL, Asst.-Cashier 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICK 

One Year . $1,50 


Six Months 0 +16 
OASH LN ADVANOK 
SINTY-PIVE TO TWO 

Only two counties in the State 


voted majorities against the pro- 
posed constitutional amendments 
in the special election held July 11 
Cotfee was one of the counties and 
Clarke the other, According to 
the official tabulation, all five pro- 
posals had large majorities, 

We do not know whether all the 
proposals were good for the State 
or not, but it seems that a majori- 
ty of the voters thought so by the 
way they cast their ballots, Coffee 
voters, as a rule, turn thumbs down 
on all proposed amendments to 
the constitution—they are just 
agin’ fooling with the old docu- 
ment, We may be right at that, 
and if we are there is a lot of 
rissionary work to be done 
amongst the voters of the othe 
sixty-five counties, 

PLAN 


THE WILSON 


It appears to us that the farm 
ers of this section have not heard 
enough of the J, P, Wilson plan 
of farming, The County Agents 
and the Extension specialists are 
not infallible, It would be a thing 
that had never happened in this 
world before, Mr, Wilson, the Di- 
rector of the Wiregrass Experi- 
ment Station, at Headland, knows 
this as well as anyone else, Open- 
minded, and even skeptical of 
many farming theories, he has 
tested this plan of his over a pe- 
riod of seven years, and has seen 
it work out precisely as he claims 
it will work, 

By rotating corn and peanuts 
and hogging off the peanuts—he 
has, without fertilizer other than 
that supplied by the peanuts so 
hogged off, brought his corn yield 
up from 12 to 84 bushels and his 
peanut yield up from 900 pounds 
to around 2,000 pounds. He says 
that with land producing 384 bu- 
shels of corn and 2,000 pounds of 
peanuts, hog meat can be produc- 
ed at not more than 8 cents a 
pound. And that, he adds, defi- 
nitely puts us in the hog-growing 
business on competing terms with 
any other section in the country. 

It seems to be generally agreed 
that cotton, for one cause and an- 
other, is playing out. And pea- 
nuts, where they are harvested 
commercially year in and year out, 
are doing the same thing. The 
land simply will not stand the 
drain, Hogs can not be produced 
for commercial purposes on 12-bu- 
Shel-per-acre corn, but they can 
be so produced on 84-bushel-ner- 
acre corn, 

It is a simple plan, easy to un- 
derstand and almost as easy to 
put into practice, The improve- 
ment in yield is at once apparent, 


but it must be remembered that 
it has tuken one good farmer sev- 
en years to reach the figures quot- 
ed, There are other good farm- 
ers in this section—plenty of them. 
They have known all along that 
peanuts, if hogged-off, would im- 
prove the soil, What they did not 
know, because they did not carry 


the experiment to completion, 
that the 
great, 
Mr. Wilson says it may take 25 
years to get this simple plan into 
practice generally, but this paper 
is inclined to doubt that estimate. 
From the number of farmers the 
writer has talked with, nine out 
of 10 are deeply impressed, They 
are, they say, making arrange- 


was 
improvement would be so 


ments to get into this kind of 
farming next year. — Wiregrass 


Farmer, Headland. 


SUCKERS 

At Anniston, the police had to 
quell a riot the other day when a 
crowd became angry at a street 
spieler. At first, the spieler gave 
away pencils and other articles, 
and thus aroused the enthusiasm 
of his Saturday audience. After 
that, he began auctioning off pock- 
etbooks—-cheap pocketbooks—and 
in the excitement men and women 
were bidding as high as a dollar 
or more for them. 

After a while, the excitement 
began to die down and the people 


began to realize that they were 
paying a dollar for pocketbooks 


which they could have bought in 
any five-and-ten for a dime, and 
with that they became upset. 


Some in the crowd began to mum- 
ble, a number of them having 
come from nearby Lincoln, where 
the spieler had operated the day 
before, and the resentment flared 


out into the open, 
Pretty soon, fists began to fly 
and the police had to rush to the 


scene to rescue the spieler, Some- 
one sent a brick through the win- 
dow of the spieler’s car, The po- 
lice found that the pocketbook 
auctioneer had been operating le- 
gitimately. He was fully equipped 
with the necessary city, county 
and state licenses, and he was vio- 
lating no law, Nevertheless, the 
chief of police requested him to 


leave town, and thus the spieler| 


POSTAL INSPECTORS CHHOK- 
ING CIRCULATION 


department has 
been making @ searching inquiry 
into circulation practices of some 
newspapers in St, Louis County, 
Missouri, says & bulletin from the 
National Mditorial Association, 
Postal inspectors several 


The post office 


months apo culled for come 
plete mailing lists of news 
papers heaving se cond = class 


permits in that county, Wucn 
person on the list received a 
questionnaire from the postal 
inspectors asking them, among 
other things: (1) If that per- 
son was a subseriber to the 
publication; (2) When the sub- 
scviplion Was last paid for in 
cash; (3) If the subseriber had 
ever vequested the publisher to 
stop sending the paper, It is 
understood that names of per- 
sons on the list other than 
bona-fide subseribers not more 
than twelve months in arrears 
were counted and the publish- 
er assessed two cents per copy 
on all papers mailed in viola 
tion of the postal laws, One 
publisher said he had paid 
more than $800 in back post- 
age. Another was reported to 
have paid the post office near- 
ly $2,000, Publishers in oth- 
er counties are said to have 
petitioned the post office de- 
partment for similar surveys 
so that circulation conditions 
could be cleared up, Such in- 
vestigations are undertaken at 
the discretion of the post of- 
flee department, 


We call especial attention of 
Clipper readers to the above bulle- 
tin, Some of our subscribers have 
criticized us for vemoying their 
names at the expiration date, but 
most of them realize that we are 
merely trying to run the paper on 
a strictly business basis and they 
uppreciate our efforts, 

We do not question 
standing of anyone by removing 
their names when their subscrip- 
tion expires, we are merely hand- 
ling the matter in what we con- 
sider a business-like manner. Dates 
of expiration ave printed opposite 
the names of every subscriber on 
our list'and we urge them to re- 
mit prior to that time so that they 
will not miss a single copy of the 
paper, 

We try to cooperate with every 
subscriber and have a few on our 
list now whose time is out, How- 
ever, these have been interested 
enough to come in and see us about 
the matter and have asked us to 
continue sending the paper for a 
few weeks longer, assuring us that 
they will pay up within a short 
time, We are aiways glad to 
help them, 

But we 
come in to see 


the credit 


have some who never 
about their sub- 
scription, no matter how long we 
continue sending the paper, There- 
fore, we cut these off immediate- 
ly after their time is out for we 
know they will not pay for the 
time that runs over. Then we 
have some who think we ought to 
send the paper for two or three 
years without any pay—and some 
of them we know are able to pay 
for the paper at any time, ‘This 
is not a good business practice and 
we dare say they would not deal 
with their customers in such a 
manner, 

After all, the “cash-in-advance” 
plan is the very best plan for a 
country weekly newspaper, and 
with few exceptions we are fol- 
lowing this plan to the letter. 
Look at the label where your 
name is printed and the date of 
your subscription is shown there- 
on, If you want the paper to 
keep coming, keep your subscrip- 
tion paid in advance. 
ps 
and his assistant lost no time in 
departing. 

It's a good story, and it aptly 
illustrates a few weaknesses of 
the human, Best of all, it is a 
good example of the queer turns 
which mob psychology can take. 
Instead of trying to mob the spiel- 
er, those people in that crowd 
cught to have been kicking each 
other in the pants. The man 
wasn't a crook; his victims were 


mere suckers—but in their resent- 
ment at being proved such suck- 
ers, they tried to take it out on 
him.—The Tuscaloosa News. 


The above reminds us that just 
such a slicker visited Elba a few 
days ago and carried away a nice 
sum of money on his selling 
scheme. He also operated over at 
New Brockton, according to re- 
ports, People who can ill afford 
to spend money for such articles 
as are sold by these slickers are 
the ones who get stung on the 
deal. They enter the game hop- 
ing to get something for nothing, 
and wind up holding the bag with 
some article worth only a frac- 
tion of what they put into it, 
“Suckers” you call them! ‘That 
does not begin to exercea it. 

TO SUND AY, 


GO CHURCH 


The Unadvertised 
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* LESSON 


By HAROLD L LUNRQUIET, Dn, Dd, 
Dean of The Moody Bible Institute 
of Chicasto, 

(Released by We stern Newspaper Union,) 


Improved | 


Lesson for August 6 


Lesson subjects and Scripture texts se- 
lected and copyrighted by International 
Counell of Religions HWducatlon; used by 
permission, 


A LIFE OF 


=I Kings 18:30-39, 
GOLDEN TE ‘The Lord is far trom 
the wicked; but he heareth the prayer of 
the righteous.—Proverbs 15:29, 


ELIJAH: COURAGE 


LESSON T 


“Let courage rise with danger.” 

Such is the plea of Webb's great 
hymn, “Stand Up for Jesus."’ Chris-« 
tianity in our day calls for cou- 
rageous men and women, 

Courage should be distinguished 
from such related things as bravery, 
valor, or bravado, Brayado is an 
affectation of a reckless bravery 
Which surely has no place in Chris- 
tian life and activity. Valor is 
associated with daring and vigorous 
action, for example, in battle. To 
be brave means to meet a challenge 
with confidence and resolution, To 
be courageous means to steadily 
meet perils of which one is deeply 
conscious, doing so because of the 
call of duty. Courage holds a deep- 
er and nobler meaning than the 
other words, carrying with it the 
idea of moral strength and, in the 
case of the Christian, faith in God 
as one devoted to His cause, 

Elijah was courageous, and he 
stands before our Christian youth to- 
day as an example of that godly 
courage which 

I. Works in the Open (vy. 30), 

Men whose deeds are evil love the 
darkness rather than the light, God 
does not work in the dark. All of 
His workings are in the open sun- 
light, Every one is welcome to 
“come near’ and see what is done, 

Elijah knew God and he acted like 
God's man. What a tragedy it is 
that not all of God's servants have 
followed his example, If we had 
the open and above-board dealings 
of Elijah in the affairs of our 
churches, we might see more of the 
flre and power of his ministry. 
Certain it is that the administra- 
tion of church affairs which has 
to be carried out in hidden corners 
by whispered conversations and by 
secret manipulations behind the 
scenes, is not God’s work at all, it 
is the work of man, 


Il, Asks No Favors (vv, 33-35). 

Elijah rebuilt the altar himself. 
He asked no help of the unbelieving 
prophets of Baal or of apostate Is- 
rael. How old-fashioned he seems 
in this day when so much stress is 
laid on a false unity of the faiths, 
and there is so much solicitation 
and acceptance by the Church of 
the help of unbelievers in financing 
the supposed work of God. 

Note also that Elijah invited his 
enemies to make the answer to his 
prayer more difficult by pouring 
water on the sacrifice. This was 
not an act of bravado, it was for the 
purpose of demonstrating that there 
was no fraud, He was willing that 
the enemies of the truth should 
make the demonstration more dif- 
ficult if that would be to God's glory, 
There is a delightful old- -faghioned 
flavor about that act, too, in these 
days when men are frequently will- 
ing to compromise with unbelief and 
even with sin in order that the work 
of the Church may be carried on 
without too much difficulty. Here 
again we have an explanation of 
the lack of spiritual power in our 
times. 

Ill, Honors God, Not Man (vy. 
30-32, 36-37). 

A man of bravery wants recogni- 
tion for himself. while the coura- 
geous man asks only that the cause 
for which he fights shall be success- 
ful, Elijah had long since demon- 
strated that he was absolutely fear- 
less, and sought no favor or glory 
(read the entire story). Now in the 
tenseness of this moment, he care- 
fully rebuilds the altar of the true 
God (vy. 30), makes it a testimony 
of unity to a divided Israel (v. 81), 
and he does it all in the name of 
the Lord (v. 32). 

His prayer (vv. 36, 37) is a pro- 
foundly simple expression of a com: 
plete faith in the true God and His 
power on the part of a man who 
recognized himself as being only the 
divine servant. He made no plea 
that God would vindicate him or his 
ministry, but he did plead that the 
name of the Lord should be honored 
in the midst of an unbelieving 
people. 

IV. Brings Eternal Results (yy. 
38, 39). 

‘The fire of the Lord fell.” The 
lying prophets of heathendom were 
routed. Many recognized Jehovah 
as the true God, While Israel did 
not long remember the lesson 
learned here, the story has contin- 
ued as a testimony that will 
strengthen the people of God as long 
as time continues, 

In God's Treasury 

Treat the weakest and the worst 
with reverence, for, like yourself, 
they are the temples of the living 
God. 


Abides Forever 
The world passes away and the 
lust of it, but he that doeth the will 
of God abides forever.—I John 2, 17, 
Attractive Holiness 
The holiness of Christ did not awe 
men away from Him, nor repel 
them. It inspired them with hope, 
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war | Plan Model Pris ison 
Like No Other Pen 


To Stress Rehabilitation at 


McNeil Island. 


TACOMA,—Alcatraz still gets the 
publicity, but the United States gov- 
ernment has turned to its other Is- 
land prison for a modern program 
of convict rehabilitation, The ‘‘oth- 
er island’' is MoNell, at once simi- 
lar to and far different from the 
dread San Franciseo bay rock where 
‘incorrigible’ federal prisoners are 
confined, 

A ten-year building program is 
under way to make MeNeil's 4,400 
acres into a penal institution like no 
other in the federal system. Bstab- 
lished more than 60 years ago, the 
prison has just expanded from a 
small area to take over the entire 
island. The government pre-empted 
140 private places last year and 
even dug up the graves of ploneers 
to continue the expansion, Orchards 
and tillable lands have been added 
to the prison farm, 


McNeil island lies in lower Puget 
sound near Tacoma and like Alca- 
traz, 1s separated from the main- 
land by more than a mile of swirl- 
ing, cold salt water, 

MeNeil is low and wooded, with 
snow-capped mountains on its horl- 
zon, Prisoners can see green for- 
ests and smell Scotch broom in the 
air, 

Officials at McNeil rely consider- 
ably on the natural surroundings to 
discourage escape attempts. 

While Alcatraz is an institution 
for convicts supposedly beyond hope 
of reform, McNeil stresses rehabili- 
tation and training. Its aim is to 
make inmates forget they ever were 
criminals, and to preyent them from 
becoming such again. Any convict 
may learn one of a dozen trades, 
may attend school or study arts, 
such as painting and music. Athlet- 
ics are virtually compulsory, and a 
good library is available. 


Sorority Sisters Beat 


Men in Intelligence Test 
COLLEGE PARK, MD.—Women 
are smarter than men and sorority 
women show a higher I. Q. than 
their non-sorority sisters, according 
to a survey among students of the 
University of Maryland, released to- 
day. 

Delta Delta Delta sorority com- 
piled a point average of 2.89 to nose 
out its nearest competitor, Phi Sig- 
ma Sigma sorority, which led the 
list in 1936-7 and was second this 
year with a 2.88 average, Alpha Phi 
Delta placed third with an average 
of 2,672, 

The highest rating among the men 
was 2.50 for Alpha Gamma Rho, 
placing far down the list behind sey- 
en sororities. Sigma Alpha Mu had 
an average of 2.46 and Phi Alpha 
with 2.385 were second and third, 
respectively. 

The all-sorority rating for women 
was 2.71, while the all-fraternity rat- 
ing for men was 2.13, The all-wom- 
en average was 2.43, while the all- 
men average was 2.12, 


Old Civilization Wiped 


Out by Oregon Volcano 
WASHINGTON.—Hot lava from a 
volcano wiped out a primitive civ- 
ilization in southern Oregon 10,000 
years ago, according to a report 
submitted to the Carnegie institu- 
tion. 

The report was made by Dr, L. 8. 
Cressman, professor of anthropology 
at the University of Oregon, after 
he had led an excavation party 
through caves at Roaring Springs 
ranch, Paisley and Fort Rock, 
Ore, 

He said he had found two throw- 
ing sticks, a bison-hide moccasin 
and a sinew-back bow in the Roar- 
ing Springs cave. In the three caves 
he found some 75 sandals charred, 
apparently, by hot pumice show- 
ered from the skies. 


Sightless Man Produces 


Two Dozen Brooms a Day 

BLYTHEVILLE, ARK. — Asa 
James, 40-year-old broom maker, 
who never has seen one of his prod- 
ucts, manufactures two dozen 
brooms daily in his small factory 
for salesmen who, like himself, are 
blind. He says a person can be 
blind and still specialize on quality. 
Despite the fact that he works en- 
tirely alone and by the sense of feel- 
ing, he is an expert broom maker, 

He does every job In making the 
brooms except growing the mate- 
rials. And he does it quickly and 
neatly, even to arranging and stitch- 
ing the straw. 

James, who has been blind since 
he was six years old, has been mak- 
ing and selling brooms since 1916, 


Dances as Were Dances 


Recalled by Old Playboy 

WINNIPEG,—Frederic Genthon, 
81-year-old merry-maker who has 
celebrated his golden wedding an- 
niversary, laughs at young persons 
‘who complain of being fatigued 
after an evening of dancing." 

Dances in his time, the pioneer 
said, lasted for days and nights. 
There was a relief fiddler and danc- 
ers were in three groups—dancing, 
eating and sleeping, 

Shoes were a novelty, he said. 
People would take two or three 
pairs of moccasins to the dance— 
and invariably were disappointed if 
they did not wear them out, 


GUIDE TO COOKING 
POULTRY PUBLISHED 


AUBURN, Ala, A pictorial 
guide to six successful ways to 
cook poultry has been published 
by the Federal Bureau of Home 
Weonomics in a series of eight 
posters, Photo layouts tell the 
complete story of how to prepare 
birds for broiling, frying, roasting, 
braising, steaming and stewing, 

The posters are on display for 
the first time at the World's Poul- 
try Congress, Cleveland, Ohio, July 
28-August 7, They also are avail- 
able to schools for use in illustrate 
ed lectures, and for display in 
meat markets where the butcher 
often cannot answer when the cus- 
tomer asks: “How do T cook it?” 
The complete set of eight posters 
may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washing 
ton, D. C., for 50 cents, 

Cooking poultry in the modern 
way, the food specialists stress in 
the posters, is cooking with mod- 
erate heat, This holds true for 
young tender birds as well as older 
birds that are not so _ tender, 
Poultry, they point out, is a pro- 
tein just like cheese, eggs, and 
other meats, Rapid cooking with 
intense heat hardens and toughens 
the tissues, 

Moderate heat, however, cooks 
poultry slowly and evenly so that 
there is little shrinkage. As a re- 
pult, the meat is juicy and full of 
flavor, and for every pound raised 
cr purchased there is more left to 


LUMBER... 


Grade Marked and Trade Marked 
Lumber to meet all specifications 
of the 


Federal Housing Administration 


Jackson Lumber Co. 


Phone 105——Elba, Alabama 
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serve on the table. MONTGOMERY LEADS | summer were ‘Tuscaloosa with 
SS eee ee IN CURB MARKETS! $31,910, and Mobile with $11,233.52, 
The rooster, hen, and the “bid- Home demonstration club wom- 


AUBURN, Ala,--The Montgom- 


die" are perhaps getting more at- en of the various counties are in 
tention in the United States this|ery curb marnet with business|charge of the curb markets and 
week than ever before. Up in|totaling $63,537.90 since January|many of them do a great deal of 


markets in the 
a report released 


Cleveland they are the sights and|1, led all curb 


subjects of the World's Poultry] State on July 1, There are 


selling on the markets themselves. 
89 curb markets in the 


Congress. John Ivey, poultryman| this week by Etna McGaugh, state| State, but only 16 of them were 
of the Extension Service, says 100] home demonstration agent, show-|in active operation in June of this 
hens might be a good thing on all|ed. Gadsden followed Montgom-| year, according to Miss McGaugh, 


ery with business totaling $52,204. 
Other leading markets of the 16 
which were in full operation this 


Alabama farms, especially as long 
as they equal seven bales of cot- 
ton and over a year. 


Old Newspapers in 5c Bundles 
For Sale at The Clipper Office, 
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Are You A 


Paper Borrower? 


DO YOU IMPOSE ON YOUR FRIENDS AND 
NEIGHBORS BY ASKING THEM TO SAVE 
A PAPER FOR YOU? 


Step and think a moment before you borrow another 
paper. ‘Would I like it if my neighbor asked me to 
save the paper for him every week?” If you can 
YES to this thought, then we 


have nothing more to say to you..... 


truthfully answer 


THE ELBA CLIPPER costs less than two cents a 


week, delivered to your home. Consider the saving 


you can make by reading the advertisements. Think 
of the local, state, and national news and features 


in each issue. And, remember, you will be doing 


yourself and family a kindness by reading a fresh, 
live newspaper weekly. 


IF YOUR SUBSCRIPTION HAS EXPIRED, RIGHT 
NOW IS A GOOD TIME TO COME IN AND RENEW. 
LOOK AT THE LABEL ON WHICH YOUR NAME 
IS PRINTED, AND SEND IN YOUR RENEWAL 
AND KEEP THE CLIPPER COMING. 


The Elba Clipper 


COFFEE COUNT Y’S LEADING NEWSPAPER 
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LIBERTY LIBERTY NEWS. |“ 
ITEMS 


Elba, Ala,, July 31. 
Dear Editor: 

Here we are with the last day 
cf the seventh month of this new 
year gone, and it is dry out here 
in the Sticks. It has been three 
weeks since we had a rain. We 
have had about two showers. Hy- 
erything is burning bad, 


This will be the shortest crop 
we have had in many years. I 
find there are just a few peanuts 
to the vine and this late if it 
rains we do not think there will 
be over half of a crop. There is 
gome very good cotton waist high 
that will take four acres to make 
a bale. There is some good corn 
but there is lots of it that will 
hardly be worth gathering, There 
seems to be lots of hogs and where 
they are on soybeans they are 
looking fine. 

We have all been busy going 
to meeting for some time, The 
meeting at Mt. Olive proved to be 
a great meeting, having above 20 
added to their membership, The 
quarterly meeting at Liberty was 
well attended. The Presiding Eld- 
er gave us a fine sermon, The 
good mothers gave us a fine din- 
ner, and every one seemed to en- 
joy the day very much, 

The meeting last week at Lib- 
erty was well attended, Not so 
many in the mornings, but large 
crowds at night. Rev. Vickers 
was troubled with his throat and 
was unable to preach all the time. 
It. seemed all the preachers were 
busy. He was able to get Mrs. 
Bentley to come Wednesday morn- 
ing and night and Thursday morn- 
ing. She gave us a most beauti- 
ful message at each service, We 
all enjoyed her messages very 
much, 

Rey. Hill of Opp was with us 
Thursday night and Friday morn- 
ing and night. He is a fine speak- 
er and every one enjoyed his mes- 
sages very much, The meeting 
closed Saturday night with the 
pastor in charge. He gave us & 
splendid message and closed the 
meeting with one new member. 

On Friday, the twenty-third, 
Spencer Oliver of Gainesville, Ga., 
arrived and spent the week-end 
visiting his parents and many oth- 
er relatives and friends, but left 
the following Monday for his Geor- 
gia home. He was accompanied 
by his wife and Mrs. H. I. Boland, 
who is visiting her son, John Bo- 
land, at Gainesville. She will 
spend this week in Atlanta, Ga., 
next week in Columbus, Ga., where 
she will visit her sister, Mrs, C. C, 
Player, Mrs. J. W. Osteen and oth- 


6 § T live in the country, it is easier 

to appreciate 
tained from the Alabama Power Com- 
pany, for we country folks don’t take 
our cony eniences for granted like most 


recall that we were one of the first two 
companies in the United States to pio- 
neer rural electric service.) 
regret is that economic conditions and 
governmental competition during the 
past several years have made it im- 


build rural lines to the extent that we 
would like to build them. 
pet 
from Alabama Power Company. 


ALABAMA 
POWER 
COMPANY 


"A Private Agency for the Public Good” 


“Country life is worth living with 
Alabama Power lines strung all over 
the rural sections.” 


No’ Taken “For Granted” 
In The Country 


—Jas. Brice Bohannon, 
Route 4, 
Boaz, Ala. 


“T know of no corporation that is 
striving to raise the standard of liy- 


the benefits ob- 


‘That comment in a letter from Mrs, 
Scott of ‘Taylor, near 
Alabama --- and comments from num- 
rural customers --- make 
us feel glad that for so many years we 
have been extending electric service to 


Dothan, “T live 


(Perhaps you will 


Our only 


money enough to 


61,000 rural 


electric service 


or ever 


ing throughout the rural sections 
of our country any more than Ala- 
bama Power Company.” 


—Lucius W. Grigsby, 
Route 1, 
Notasulga, Ala. 


out in the country but I 


have an all-electric kitchen,” 
—Mrs. L. 


E, Gissendanner, 
Midland City, Ala. 


“Thanks to your splendid Company 
for .. . rural electrification.” 


—Mrs, Fred L. Little, 
Morris, Ala. 


“T think that Alabama Power Com- 
pany has done more toward the de- 
velopment of the rural communi- 
ties than any other one thing has, 


will.” 
—Mrs. J. B. 
Five Points, 


Wheeler, 
Ala. 


“The farmer and his family may 


“Many 


enjoy the service of electricity at 
so low a cost. 
service as town people. 


They have the same 

—A, J. Pike, 
Route 2, 
Roanoke, Ala. 


attribute this progress to 


the Federal Government, but rural 
electrification was being done many 


years before by Alabama Power 
Company. 


—Mrs. Chas. Byerley, 
1855 Hall’s Mill Rd., 
Mobile, Ala. 


PLANT OAT CROP 
TO FURNISH FEED 


AUBURN, Ala.—"Three acres of 
oats to the plow” is a program 
Jaunched by the Alabama Exten- 
sion Service to make up for a cer- 
tain-to-be corn shortage this year. 
From every section of Alabama 
come reports of the poor showing 
of corn—from Baldwin County, 
where corn follows Irish potatoes, 
to Sand Mountain, where the best 
corn yields in the State are ob- 
tuined. Figuring three acres to 
the plow will give each farrner 
additional feed for livestock that 
many are sure to need, 


Good part about oats is that 
they furnish winter grazing in ad- 
dition to furnishing a cover crop 
and making hay and grain. Live- 
stock make no bones about eat- 
ing oats any time, anywhere, and 
feeding experiments show that 
they rank near the top as a grain 
feed, e 

Around September 1 is a good 
time to plant oats, Then to make 
a bigger yield nitrate of soda can 
be added around March 1. County 
agents say there are hundreds of 
Alabama farmers who are going 
to need this extra feed, 

The slang expression, “I seen 
my duty and I done it,” was a 
characteristic phrase of former 
Governor Jeremiah Rusk, of Wis- 
consin, in the 1880's. 


er relatives, 

The new school building is about 
completed, Sure looks good, If 
we will just stop and look we can 
see many changes in the past 36 
years, The Pine Level School was 
# one-teacher school, with one 
room about 16 by 20. Now look, 
I guess it will be a nine-teacher 
school, But we are all going some- 
where. Just look at the City of 
the Dead. How it has grown in 
these years! It does not seem so 
fast, but God is calling us one by 
one, 

We all regret the death of Mr. 
Langston. He was so good and 
kind to every one, We all bow 
in sorrow with his loved ones over 
their loss, 

We are all glad that Granny 
Graham is resting better at pres- 
ent. She is old and has been quite 
sick for some time, 

The new church at Danley’s 
Cross Roads is completed and the 
meeting started there Sunday. 
They are having fine crowds at 
present, 

Several of the girls are off at 
summer school, getting ready for 
their schools this fall, 

I must close, with best wishes, 
and do not forget the old and sick 
ones about you. 

H, I, BOLAND, 


WORKERS INVITED TO LEAKN 
OLD-AGE INSURANCE STATUS 


With the posting of its millions 
of old-age insurance accounts com- 
pleted for 1938, the Social Security 
Board today announced that any 
worker may now obtain a state- 
ment showing the amount of wages 
credited to his account up to Jan- 
uary 1, 1939, 

It was emphasized that the 
statements showing the status of 
& worker’s account will be sent 
te any applicant, regardless of the 
time’ he was employed or the 
amount of wages he received, 

A year ago the Board adopted 
the policy of making wage in- 
formation available as soon as ac- 
counts are posted, Although em- 
ployers report the wages of their 
employees every three months, the 
posting of the wage items is de- 
layd, for reasons of economy, until 
all wage reports for the year have 
been received. 

For the convenience of wage 
earners who ask for statements, 
the Bureau of Old-Age Insurance 
has sent to all the Board's field 
offices post cards carrying the re- 
quest for wage statement. Space 
is left on the card for the appli- 
cant to write in his name, account 
number, and address. This card 
should be mailed to the Bureau of 
Old-Age Insurance, Social Securi- 
ty Board, Candler Building, Balti- 
more, Maryland. A worker may 
obtain this form from any of the 
field offices by telephone, letter, 
or personal call. 

“The decision to provide work- 
ers with an opportunity to obtain 
statements of their wage accounts 
was reached not only because it 
ig their unquestioned right to 
know the amount of wages credit- 
ed to their accounts, but.to en- 
able us to correct any records 
which are shown to be in error,” 
said John J, Corson, Director of 
the Bureau of Old-Age Insurance. 
“In the year since it was announc- 
ed that this information was avail- 
able, we have received requests 
from about 100,000 workers. 

“To more than 85 per cent of 
the inquiries, statements have 
been immediately forwarded. The 
percentage of wage earners who 
have found these statements at 
variance with their own records 
is small. In all such cases we 
have tried to reconcile the em- 
ployer’s wage returns and the 
worker's belief that not all of his 
wages have been reported, We 
have been able to trace the miss- 
ing wage items and credit them 
to the workers’ accounts in a 
great majority of such cases," 


Many Hungarian women go bare- 
beaded until they marry, then nev- 
er appear with uncovered heads, 
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ALABAMA MAKES BID FOR 
TOURISTS; TOURS PLANNED 


MONTGOMERY, Aug. 1,—Plans 
for an intensive drive in the North 
f£nd Midwest to attract tourists 
through Alabama were outlined at 
a meeting of the tourist committee 
of the Alabama State Chamber of 
Commerce in Montgomery, The 
committee, made up of 14 hotel 
men of the State, is headed by 
Leon Loeb of Montgomery, 

Wirst step toward attracting 
tourists will be @ series of tours 
through the Great Lakes section 
and Midwest next October, Liter- 
ature and maps setting out the 
scenic and historical attractions of 
Alabama will be distributed on 
these tours, 

Another tour will be sent to 
Florida next February to attract 
tourists making the trip northward 
from Winter resorts, 

John M, Ward, executive secre- 
tary of the State Chamber, met 
with the committee and pointed 
out the importance of preserving 
and restoring historical sites and 
making them accessible by good 
roads, as a means of attracting 
tourists, 


Tentative plans for a nationr 
wide advertising campaign also 
were discussed, The committee 


agreed to foster such a program 
when funds are available, 

In addition to Chairman Loeb, 
the meeting was attended by 
Adolph Reich, Gadsden; R, Burt 
Orndorff, Birmingham; C, I, Stiles, 
Anniston; J, H, Thomason, Cull- 
man; Robert B. Martin, Sheffield; 
R. A. Rush, Opelika; Frank Hur- 
ley, Birmingham, and W, H. Moore, 
MODIB OMEN: 

POPULATION oF COFFEE 242 

GREATER THAN LAST YEAR 


MONTGOMERY, Aug. 2,— The 
population of Coffee County on 
July 1 was 84,795, as compared 
with that of 34,553 on July 1, 1939, 
according to an estimate by the 
Bureau of Vital Statistics of the 
State Department of Health, 

The population of the State as 
a whole on July 1 was estimated 
at 2,942,599, or 82,027 more than 
the estimated population of 2,910,- 
662 for July 1 of last year, Ala- 
bama’s urban population, accord- 
ing to the Bureau’s estimate, con- 
sisted on July 1 of 580,235 white 
persons and 329,219 negroes, while 
1,313,666 white persons and 707,- 
458 negroes were estimated as rep- 
resenting the State’s rural popula- 
tion. Residents of institutional 
districts were estimated at 6,381 
white persons and 5,630 negroes, 


COTTON PICKING 


RULES ARE LISTED 

AUBURN, Ala.—Here is a good 
rule for cotton growers to follow 
during the coming cotton picking 
season: 

Never put off until tomorrow 
picking the cotton you can pick 
today. Not that one day’s delay 
ai itself amounts to so much, but 
each day lost after a field is 
ready to be picked increases the 
chance of running into a rainy 
spell or into interruptions of days 
or weeks that will amount ta 
something. 

Cotton specialists of the U. §. 
Department of Agriculture and 
the State agricultural colleges now 
have definite proof that long de- 
lays in picking knock down the 
grade of the cotton, In fact, from 
investigations throughout the cot- 
ton country, they say that on the 
average a delay of four weeks in 
picking causes a loss of about one 
full grade in lint quality. Remem- 
ber, exposure of four weeks in the 
field cuts the quality of the cotton 
a full grade. Put in dollars and 
cents, that delay of four weeks in 
picking cuts the value of the cot- 
ton anywhere from 50 cents to 
two dollars a bale, depending upon 
the grade and staple length of the 
cotton. 

On top of the damage to the 
lint itself, you have to add extra 
losses due to the extra trash that 
the cotton has in it when picked 
after standing too long in the 
field. And those losses aren't all, 
The Mississippi Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station found that de- 
layed harvesting damaged the 
quality of the oil produced from 
the seed, and also reduced the 
germination of seed kept to plant. 

So, remember, by letting a field 
go a month after it is ready to 
be picked, you may knock off any- 
where from 50 cents to two dol- 
lars from the value of each bale. 

New Zealand has an extremely 
low death rate compared with the 
world average, 


Elephant paths are important ar- 
teries of travel in African jungles. 
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POINTS OF INTEREST IN 1989 
CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Our compliance work insofar as 
cotton planted is concerned is just 
ubout completed, Producers who 
have exceeded their 1989 cotton 
acreage allotment are being noti- 
fied immediately and ave advised 
relative to the disposition of the 
excess acreage of cotton, All pro- 
ducers will be furnished a field 
sheet, This field sheet will show 
the size of all fields, together with 
the name of the crop or crops 
planted, in each field, The informa- 
tion carried on this field sheet 
Should assist producers who de- 
sire to stay within their 1939 pea- 
nut acreage allotment, 

1939 Cotton Price Adjustment 

Payment 

Producers who do 
their 1939 cotton acreage allot- 
ment will receive a 1939 Cotton 
Price Adjustment Payment, ‘This 
payment will be based on the 
farm’s 1989 cotton acreage allot- 
ment and the farm's normal yield 
of cotton, The price per pound 
will be 1,6c. For an example, a 
farm has a 1989 cotton acreage al- 
lotment of 10 acres and a 1939 
normal yield of 200 pounds per 
acre. The adjustment payment 
to this farm will be $82.00. This 
payment is calculated as follows: 

“10 acres times 200 pounds per 
acre equals 2,000 pounds, 2,000 
pounds times 1.6¢ per pound equals 
$32.00.” 

Producers will be furnished a 
notice of their 1939 normal cotton 
yield within the near future, Pay- 
ments under this program will 
probably be distributed during the 
month of October or November, 

1939 Agricultural Conservation 

Payments and Penaities 

The payments under this pro- 
gram are in addition to the Cot- 
ton Price Adjustment payment 
discussed above. 

Cotton Payment 

This payment will be based on 
the 1939 cotton acreage allotment 
and the 1939 normal cotton yield 
given the farm. The payment per 
pound will be 2c, For an example, 
a farm has a 1939 cotton acreage 
allotment of 10 acres and a 1939 
normal yield of 200 pounds per 
acre. The cotton payment to this 
fam will be $40.00, This payment 
is calculated as follows: 

“10 acres times 200 pounds per 
acre equals 2,000 pounds. 2,000 
pounds times 2c per pound equals 
$40.00.” 


not exceed 


Peanut Payment 

This payment will be based on 
the 1939 acreage allotment and the 
1939 normal peanut yield given 
the farm, The payment per pound 
will be .15c, For an example, a 
farm has a 1939 peanut acreage 
allotment of 10 acres and a 1939 
normal] yield of 1,000 pounds per 
acre, The peanut payment to this 
farm will be $15.00. This payment 
is calculated as follows: 

“10 acres times 1,000 pounds per 
acre equals 10,000 pounds, 10,000 
pounds times .15c per pound equals 
$15.00,” 

Producers will be furnished a 
notice of their 1939 normal pea- 
nut yield in the near future, 

Cotton Penalty 

The Agent is of the opinion 
that producers who exceed their 
1939 cotton acreage allotment will 
not receive a payment of any kind. 
This statement is based on the 
1939 Cotton Price Adjustment 
Program regulations and on the 
fact that all producers were noti- 
fied of their 1939 cotton acreage 
allotment prior to planting and all 
producers will be notified of their 
1939 planted acres and instructed 
relative to the disposition of any 
excess acreage. 

Peanut Penalty 

A deduction will be made from 
any payment earned if the 1939 
peanut acreage allotment is ex- 
ceeded. The penalty will be 1.25c 
per pound, For an example, a 
farm has a 1939 peanut acreage 
allotment of 10 acres and a 1939 
normal yield of 1,000 pounds per 
acre, If this farm ‘digs’ 15 acres 
of peanuts the penalty for digging 
the 5 acres in excess of the 1939 
peanut acreage allotment will be 
$62.50. The penalty is calculated 
as follows: 

“5 acres times 1,000 pounds per 
acre equals 5,000 pounds, 5,000 
pounds times 1.25c per pound 
equals $62.50.” 

(Next week:—Soil Building 
Payments, ) 


An English automobile racer has 
constructed a speed boat that has 
set a new world’s record of 130.01 
miles an hour on a lake in 
Switzerland. 


Got MALARIA? 


If yow have Malaria, you owe it 
to yourself and your family to get 
relief, All over the South—and in 
21 foreign countries—Wintersmith’s 
Tonic is known as one of the oldest 
and most reliable Malaria medicines 
on the market. We believe you 
will agree this is proof of quality. 
For your own sake—won’t you 
TRY Wintersmith’s—and see for 
yourself? 


WINTERSMITH’S 
TONIC 


VPARMERS DO LARGEH-SCALE 
SOIL BUILDING IN STATE 

AUBURN, Ala " armers in 
Alabama who cooperated with the 
1938 Agricultural Adjustment Pro- 
gram carried out goil-building 
practices valued under the pro- 
tram atl $3,926,324 as shown by 
& summary just completed of 
180,000 applications for payment 
that cover approximately 270,000 
individual farm units, 

The maximum amount available 
to the State in 1988 to assist farm- 
ors in carrying out badly needed 
soil-building practices was approxi- 
mately $4,000,000, The major part 
of this assistance for an individual 
farm is arrived at by subtracting 
from the total cropland of the 
farm 144 times the cotton or oth- 
er special crop allotment and mul- 
tiplying the remainder by 70 
cents per acre, The producer then 
collects this amount by carrying 
out approved soil-building practic- 
es at designated rates which he 
thinks most needed for his farm, 

oth the amount available and 
the amount earned by farmers is 
far greater than that for any pre- 
vious year, It is estimated that 
80 to 85 per cent of these soil- 
building practices would not have 
been carried out without the help 
of the agricultural conservation 
program, 

Major soll-building practices 
that farmers in Alabama carried 
out and the amount of each for 
the State are as follows: 

Application of triple superphos- 
phate to soil-building crops and 
permanent pastures, 13,000 tons, 

Application of basic slag or rock 
phosphate to soil-building crops 
and permanent pastures, 28,000 
tons, 

Construction of standard terrac- 
es, 219,000 acres, 

Application of ground limestone, 
16,650 tons, 

Turning winter legumes in the 
spring of 1938, 500,000 acres. 

Seeding winter legumes in the 
fall of 1938, 605,000 acres, 

Establishment of permanent pas- 
tures, 23,112 acres, 


You just can't get by with it 
when you are fooling with Uncle 
Sam, Last year, says he, a great 
many farmers with white cotton 
marketing cards (penalty free) 
helped their neighbors with excess 
cotton by ginning it along with 
their own to keep him from being 
penalized, This year the white 
card man had better take care of 
himself because he might lose all 
of his payments if he is caught 
doing his neighbor this favor. 


ENSIGN $1.25 


The World’s Best Low-Priced 
Modern STAPLER 


For Use In Offices, Public Institutions 
and Stores of Every Description. 


Staples or Pins up to 30 Sheets. Simple 
to Operate—Staples Will Not Clog. 


“RX” Stapler and 
1,000 Staples, only 
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Woodland Giove: 


News 


The singing at Woodland Grove 
was well attended Friday, Seems 
us if everyone enjoyed it very 
much, Hope to see everyone there 
again next year, 

Mr, Keller Brooks has returned 
to his home after a visit with his 
uncle, Mr, Jimmie Lee Poole, 

Misses Merle Smith and Jean- 
ette Rowell spent Wriday night 
with Erma Lee and Abbie Walker, 

Mr, and Mrs, W, C, McCollough 
were visitors to Bonifay, Wla., 
Wednesday, 

Everyone is glad to know Mr, 
T J, Plant js better after an ill- 
ness of almost a week, 

Misses Connie Pearl and Odelle 
Pryor and Sarah Lightner of New 
Brockton spent Thursday and Pri- 
day with Mr, and Mrs, Clarke 
Maddox, 

Mrs, Ada Maddox and sons, Deso 
and Leo, of Andalusia, are spend- 
ing some time with relatives here, 

Misses Erma Lee, Abbie and 
Vaudine Walker spent the past 
week-end with Misses Merle and 
Sue Bllen Smith, 

Rey, J. BE. Plant and Mr, Joe 
Green were visitors to Andalusia 
Saturday, 

Mr. and Mrs, W. D. Green, Mr, 
Jack Green and children and Mrs, 
Cora Bowman and children spent 
Sunday with Mr. and Mrs, Joe 
Green and family. 

Mrs, Shell Fillingim and daugh- 
ter spent Thursday with Mr. and 
Mrs, Lummie Plant. 

Rey, J, E, Plant spent some 


time in Atlanta, Ga,, last week, 
where he attended the Baptist 
World Alliance, 

Mr, J. L. Poole, Mr, Keller 


Brooks and Messrs, Jake and Leon 
Walker were business visitors to 
Enterprise Thursday afternoon, 

Mr, and Mrs, Acie Peacock 
spent a while Thursday afternoon 
with Mr. and Mrs, Osie Lee 
Hornsby. 


Pickens County farmers are do- 
ing something on August 9 that 
would be a nice thing for every 
county to do—hold a tour to see 
their own farming and develop- 
ment, On August 9 farmers are 
getting together to see Pickens 
County's new farm practices and 
the results on an all-day tour of 
the county. 


Ten new refineries will be es- 
tablished in Japan in the next five 
years for treatment of low con- 
tent gold ore, 


POCKET anp WRIST WATCHES 


$1.00 to $3.95 


ALARM CLOCKS” | 
41.00 to $2.95 _ 


LOOK FOR igwieod@ ON THE DIAL 


$1.85 
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YOUNG LADY WINS IPLEASANT RIDGE HANDSOME BOOKLNT IS VISITORS COMPLIMENTED 


BATTLE WITH DEATH PRINTED ABOUT ALABAMA] AT BRIDGE PARTY— 
NEWS 


PNTERPRISH, July 31, Her MONTGOMERY, July $1, A One of the loveliest parties of 
Jess Barbaree has been ill} handsome pictorial presentation of the week was the bridge party 
Gladys Armor, pretty young Wo-|for several days We hope she} Alabama's industrial, agricultural given by Miss Nettye Flournoy in 
min of near New Brockton, is in} will soon be well again. and recreational opportunities} the home of her sister, Mrs, W, 
Gibson's hospital an escape from] Misses Wilma and Mamie Lou] form a 20-page booklet, published] H, Coston, on Davis Street Mriday 
death in which time played an im-]Rachel spent Wednesday with|by the Alabama State Chamber of afternoon, honoring Mrs, O, W, 
portant part, Miss Armor’s jugu-| Miss Louise Goodson, Commerce, was released Friday for Bynum and Mrs, Moll Hill of Dal- 
tu vein was severed and a temple Mrs, livie Smith spent Sunday} eneral cireulation to persons seck- las, Texas, guests of Mrs, J, M, 


RATTLESNAKE BATTLES CAK 
TO WIN, BUT LOSKS TO CLUB 


MK. AND MRS, GRADY 
RHODES HONORKD— 

One of the loveliest courtesies 
of the summer season was the 
buffet supper given by Mr, and 
Mrs, Otho Rowe in Wnterprise, 
Saturday evening, honoring Mr, 
and Mrs, Grady Rhodes of San 
Diego, California, who are visiting 
relatives in Elba and Hnterprise. 

The interior of the home was 


LO BRIDGR CLUB— 


ENTERPRISE, July 29. A 
Streamlined rattlesnake contended 
With several streamlined automo- 
biles in a “battle of the roadway" 
on & detour off the Hnterprise- 
Dothan highway one afternoon this 
week without being worsted in the 
encounter, 

First a heavy “rolling store,” 


On Wednesday afternoon of last 
week, Mrs, W, L. Walsh entertain- 
ed the members of her bridge 
club at a delightful party in her 
home on Yelverton Street, 

Marigolds and zinnias in at- 
tractive arrangement adorned the 
rooms used in entertaining, 

Following the bridge series, a 


condition pronounced “fair, Miss Mrs 


artery cut by flying glass in an] with Mrs, Edna Barbaree, ing information concerning this} Garrett, 
automobile accident near the mus} Mr, Sam Nolin is visiting rela-| State, The floral setting in a color note] delicious salad course with iced} quite attractive for this occasion| owned by Jones Company of New 
crink was served, with & profusion of bright sum-]| Brockton, zigzagged in its course 4 


nicipal airport Sunday night. tives here, Captioned = “Loolkk Over Ala=}ot pink and Rreen was effectively 

The profusely bleeding victim Mrs. Hilliard Willis spent Sate} bama," the front cover of the book- developed with baskets of pink 
¥. . 

urdity afternoon with ber sister,| let bears a photograph overlook} roses, queen's wreath and mari« 


i order to run over the reptile, { 
With no apparent injury, the 
snake kept crawling. 


mer flowers, Predominant among 


Mrs, Walsh's guests were Mrs. 
these were zinnias, marigold and 


was rushed to the hospital where John Wiley Wnilish, Mrs. Dick 


& desperate battle to save her life] Mrs. Louie Rachel, ing a valley from one of the folds, Hayes, Mrs. R, L. Martin, Mrs, | roses. 
was waged for hours, K, D, Ar- Mr, O'Neal Goodson is recover-} State's mountains, A sub-caption The guests were seated at the} Ross Clark, Mrs, Joe Frank Pres- Upon the arrival of guests, they Two cars from Enterprise ’ 
nold, Dothan, second vielim, re- ing at Gibson's hospital following|on the cover page is “Opportuni-] eard tables and served a delicious! cott, Mrs. George Collier, Mrs,| were greeted by the hosts and in- brought up reinforcements and 
eeived & severe cut in the right/an operation for appendicitis, ties for Successful and Happy} salad and ice course, after which| Price Ringo, Mrs, Milford Brocit,} vited into the dining room, where|vode forward and backward over 
temple, He was dismissed from Mr, Johnnie Marler has return. | Living” the bridge progressions were en-| Mrs. Jim Whitman and Mrs, Mil-| the tempting supper was served/the rattler, A third detachment, 
the hospital Monday noon, ed to his home after a visit with Intended primavily to furnish joyed, ford Collier, buffet style, ® car bearing a Kentucky license 

The car in which Miss Armor] relatives at Taylor's Mill, information in answer to the many Miss Flournoy's guests on this - - - The table, covered with a lace} plate, entered the fray and having 

Mr. and Mis, Grady Rhodes} cloth, had for its centerpiece a cought the big snake under its ‘ 


requests from out of the State,| delightful occasion were the hon- 
the booklet also will be placed in orees, Mrs, Bynum and Mrs, }ill, 
libraries and travel agencies in| Mps, H, Jeter, Mrs, Bessie Hutchi- 
sections of the country from which son, Mrs, Claude Dorsey, Mrs, Ro- 
tourists may be attracted to this} mine Harwell, Miss Jeannette Gar- 
State. rett, Miss Anita King, Mrs, James 


and her escort, Perry Thomas, of Mr, and Mrs, Aubrey Shiver and 
Gaark, were riding, one driven by} children and Mr, Charlie Liltle- 
Arnold, and © wagon were in col-} ton visited Mr, and Mrs, Oid Hen- 
hision on the Wnterprise-Ozark| cderson Saturday night, 

highway within the city limits at Mr. Dewey Rachel was a din- 
10:30 p.m. ‘Thomas was uninjur-} ner guest of Mr, and Mrs, Edgar 


wheels, applied the brakes and 
held him down, 

Then someone battered his head 
with a pole, winning victory in 
the old approved snake-killing 
method, 


silver bowl of pink roses with fern 
surrounding the base of the bowl. 

Guests included Mr. and Mrs, 
Grady Rhodes and three children, 
Mr. and Mrs, Guy Gunter and sons, 
Charles D, and Guy, Jr, of New 


were dinner guests of Dr. and Mrs, 
M. A. Kirklin in Troy Tuesday, 


Section 
John Stone, Jr, who has been 

spending several weeks in Elba F FLBA CLIPPER 
with his grandmother, Mrs, W, L, 


ed. The three vehicles were de-| Littleton Sunday, Starting off with a brief histori-} Martin, Mrs, F. H. Murphree, Mrs. 
molished, Mr, and Mrs. Harmon Wyros-|ecal sketch of Alabama, the book] Baxter Bryan, Mrs, J, M, Garrett,} Barker, returned to his home in Brockton, Mrs, 8, D, Rowe, Mrs He was of unusual size and had ' ELBA, ALA. 
Miss Armor is the daughter of} dick are visiting Mr, and Mrs,|Usts in text and in pictures the} Mrs, W, H. Coston and Mrs, Geth-| Atlanta last Sunday. His father] Claude Smith, Miss Nell Rowe, | twelve rattles, 
Mr, and Mrs, Mack Armor, promi-| 1, P, Goodson, varied resources of the State. Ag-| eral Pinckard. motored to Elba Sunday for him. | Mrs, A. ©, Brunson and son, Paul es 7 $$$ a 
nent farm family. Mrs, Claudine Parker spent Sat-]riculture is given a double-page $$$ = —-— ——— Rowe, Mr. and Mrs. Sam Rowe,| Sonny Inmanof Union Springs — THURSDAY, AUGUST 3, 1939 
A 10-year-old negro boy was] urday night with Evie Smith, spread, as is livestock, DOUBLE SIX BRIDGE CLUB LOST—Last Thursday on Wiba-|J@., and son, Billy, Mr, and Mrs,} spent the week-end in Elba with Sere 
f John Chaneey and three children] Jake Bonneau, —= 


Victoria Road, 82 Colt’s Police Po- 
sition Gun, Reward for return to 
Roy Goodson, New Brockton Rt, 1. 


Mines, quarries, forestry, power, oe Bete ooo 
pahaparention and education are| MET LAST WEEK— 
featured in the booklet and the 
State's recreational facilities, in- 
cluding the State parks, Bellin- 
grath Gardens, the azalea trail and 


killed by lightning Monday short- Miss Louise Goodson ate sup- 
ly before noon as he played with per with Misses Wilma and Mamie 
his brother on a bed in their home Lou Rachel Wednesday night, 

en the Lester Gunter farm, near Misses Verma Lynne and Vera 
Wnterprise, The bolt struek the! Nell Goodson spent Sunday with 
chimney, entering the room by Way} Miss Valmer Lee Goodson, 


and Miss Lillian Rowe of Enter- 
prise, Mrs. J, M. Bowers of Opp, 
Mr, and Mrs, Billy Ham, Mr. and 
Mrs, Dudley Barnard and son, Billy, 


Mr, and Mrs, F, A, Farris and 
children, Mr, and Mrs, Charles 
Hayes, Mr, and Mrs, D, B, Perdue 
will spend the week-end at Destin, 
Fla., on the gulf coast, 


Mrs, Price Ringo was hostess 
at a lovely bridge party in her 
heme on Wednesday of last week 
when guests were members of the 


Rural Health Problems. 
Are Discussed By Baker 


By DR. J. N. BAKER 
State Health Officer 


> aa GY es : 
A PPROXIMATELY 70 ber cent of Alabama's total population is rural. Thirty- 
three of the State’s 67 counties 


Mr, and Mrs, Felix Chapman 
find son, Felix III, of Birmingham, 


of the fireplace, Mrs, Pearl Marler and children} the gulf coast are generously rep- Double Six Club. are guests of her brother, Dr. W.| Mrs. William Bullard and chil- 
and Mrs, Mamie Marler and chil-} resented, , ‘One: , .|M. Ringsdorf, and Mrs, Ringsdorf}|dren, Mrs. Gordon Prescott and ———_—_—_——_ . 
The State's high standing in| Baskets of roses and mixed sum Nearly 400 types of cheese now 


public health work and its grow-|™e? flowers adorned the living |f0r & few days, ee uecpe Biers eae cati 
east ‘tance as an industrial| "80 Where the games were play- = icp heat MSE visi pee ett 
aietatatan ere emphasized ed and the delicious salad plate} Mr. and Mrs, W. F. Jacobs and Sede NUR 7a, pau | ut td 
* More than 75 illustrations, care-|With iced drink was served, Miss Annie Ruth Jacobs of Mont-| Bullard remained for a longer visit. 
fully selected to picture the State's| . Those playing were Mrs, 1B, P,|gomery were called to Elba Tues- ; ; 
attractions are included in the Gieger, Mrs, W. C. MeTyeire, Miss| day on account of the death’ and Mr, and Mrs. Morgan Windham 
1 klet The back cover of the Thelma Paul, Mrs. Jim Whitman,|to attend the funeral of Mrs. Ja-} and children, Mr, and Mrs, Jim 
ee A f Mrs, Joe Frank Prescott, Mrs, Mil-| cobs’ brother, Mr. M, A. Owen. Whitman and children, Dr. and 


OPP MAN SERIOUSLY dren spent Saturday with Mrs, 
INJURED BY TRAIN! witie B, Goodson. 

7 5 Mr. Hilliard Willis spent Satur- 

OPP, Ala., July 29.—W, S, Spur- day with his sister, Mrs. Annie 

lin, Sr. elderly prominent busi- Lee Tindol, 

ness man of Opp, suffered serious Mr. Beauford Goodson spent Fri- 
injuries when struck down by a day in Brundidge, 

train a few minutes after noon Mr, Aubrey Shiver yisited Mr, 


fre produced in the United States. 


An instrument has been invent- 
ed to measure the length of time it 
requires for a person's eyes to ad- 
just themselves to dark rooms af- 
ter leaving brightly lighted places, 


—almost one-half—did not contain a single 


Thursday at the College Street! and Mrs, Marion Kelley Thursday. | hook carries a State highway map, }7"" “0% 5 Spay ; Ye deers Ane : Fares e a 2 
; : [ Ctl a Ss, Mé N 3 . Apa ; ford Brock, Mrs. George Collier, — - Mrs. W. R, Crook and John Revel sz ase a» iHeSr eta nh ieee ae 
Tan. Chonan, He is now in| Mr, and Mrs, Cicero Goodson a anal en e aerate Mrs. Ross Clark, Mrs, W. L.| Dr. G, N. Perdue and Mrs, Wiu-| Crook have returned from a de- NOTHING PERSONAL Teens ; city or town having a population of 2,500 or more in 1930 Thus 
Lakeview Aospital in aS and daughters visited his parents, eee an invitation § Walsh and Mrs, Ringo. son of Fort Valley, Ga., spent] lightful trip to Lake Worth, Miami Pete—My wife has lost her sense é epee ae problems are predominantly rural health problems. 
ii agen vk peat a amma sd Ru bas ta (eh Peer ton: Printed hand-made book pa- a Sunday in Elba, guests of Mrs./and other points in Florida, of humor, ~* alt the diseases to which rural people are particularly susceptible, the 
after the accident, Mr, and Mrs, Tike Allen and] Printed on hand-made book pi aa W. B. Perdue and Mr, and Mrs EERE S Ua NS. ; ’ ‘ j offering the most serious challenge sceptible, the one 
Atter careful examination, re-| children spent the week-end with|per, with illustrations reproduced} Eris Paul was a visitor to Hart- D, B. P ‘due : ‘ F au geek, eon doubtedly malaria. Although. SEE Te eta and working efficiency is un- 
ports showed that although he re- ; tie Mrs. Eudora Stone by the photo-lith process, the} ford the first of last week, having|D. B. Perdue, Miss Myrtle Lee Meek has re-| Pete—-The other day I heard a Tae alaria, Although ranking at some 
ce ived serious lacerations and oN Siena “"Phel - ie 4 ri itor booklet offers the most complete} sone to attend the Williams-Car- a turned to Troy State Teachers] good riddle and decided to catch distance from the top—in about fifteenth 
bruises a Ata Poe and Body he aIE Ente set tana pay SA information ever assembled for|roll wedding at the Methodist Wide-brimmed hats for horses in} College after spending the week] her on it. But when I asked her: place—among the causes of death in this 
apparently has a TLaRnAl injuries xo SMG etek Rea eos 4 general distribution outside of the] Church Tuesday evening. He was|hot weather are’ advocated by a} with her parents, Mr, and Mrs. F.|Why are men like mules? she State, it is said to attack more Alabamians, 
anduhag a eoodchanceto SENN, More than four-fifths of the] State. one of the attendants, having serv-| Canadian society for the preven-| E. Meek, She had as her guest] merely answered, “Don’t judge all year in and year out, than any other form of 
= i typewriters in Portugal are from Part of the cover and some of|¢d as the groom's best man. tion of cruelty to animals, Miss Blizabeth Tucker of Atinore.|men by yourself, dear.” —EXxchange, illness known to medical science, In 1936 it 


‘ ——— = = se i se > inside illustrations are im Dril~ | er ————————_____ : an | ei 3 
GO TO CHURCH SUNDAY! America, the inside illustrations ar¢ lL Nalebittaielalatabaetatataalallstatal ttt LoL LLIIIIIiliiitilitiiliiliiilii titi tii At least one Alabama farmer believes that farmers themselves should use in this Stataiinn wee ees 
: selves se S Sti é yphoid fever, typhus fever, 


liant red, matching the color in more tt He is Ww = “ 
N : i RE © cotton, He is W. H. King, affectionately known to his friends as “Marse measles, scarlet fever whooping cough and 


Alabama’s State flag. H ros 
. : enry,” Selma, who last year wrapped 100 bales of cotton with cotton bagging. diphtheria combined, in spite of the 
OFFER YOU THE FOLLOWING SPECIAL PRICES FOR 


He is convinced that more cotton should be wrapped in cotton bagging and that mentioned fact that it doe 
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We Are Moving! 


We have leased the store building 
on North side of Court Square formerly 
occupied by Morrow Mercantile Com- 


above- 


mor : . - aoe . S not rank among 
e thought should be given to packing fertilizers, seeds, etc., in cotton bags. the greatest killers and its influence upon the 


} ’ sa ae operates his own gin, grows Cook 144 cotton and sells pure seed for welfare of the people of the St 
planting purposes. Last year every one of his 200 bales of cotton was an inch all proportion to its death rate 
or longer in staple. It was graded by a Government grader. The : 


$8,000,000 DEPOT FOR MOBILE 

One day last week Alabama's 
Senator Lister Hill walked out of 
the office of War Secretary Har- 
ry Woodring, told the Associated 
Press he was “highly pleased” 
over an announcement the War 
Department would shortly make. 
Next day it came: to Mobile was 
awarded an $8,000,000 air depot, a 
project for which competition had 
been stiff, as part of the Army’s 
most-important Caribbean portion 
of new national defense develop- 
ments. Some location on the Bay 
south of Arlington Pier, a munici- 
pal playspot, will be selected soon, 
possibly will include municipal 
Bates Field, in which case the city 
will have to get another airport. 
A personnel of around 1,000, most- 
ly civilians, will service and re- 
build ail types of Army aircraft. 
Expected annual payroll: $1,500,- 
000, Thus another big boost was 
given to fast-growing ‘Mobile.— 
“Alabama” Magazine. 


ate is out of 


so-called “malaria season” begins 
about April or May and continues until about 
October. The number of reported cases and 


J 
C H also the number of malaria deaths ris sharp- 
ooperative og Sales In Dale ly from month to month aah Taner eeri 


ing this period. 


Last year, for instance, there were only 37 re- 


e e 
G B ported cases in January and only 266 j 
ounty ringing 4,500 Fa rm ers In October, however, ore tates May: 


1,468 cases were re- 


We will have a car load of FLOUR in this week direct from the mills that we will offer at re- 
duced prices to introduce this Flour in this territory. We ask you to try a sack. If you have any com- 
plaint, let us know, as it is our intention to handle this Flour exclusively in the future. This Flour is 
packed in Oklahoma from Western wheat. It must be good, or your money will be refunded. 


Red Swan, 24 lbs., Plain or S.-R.... 89c | HOMINY, 15-ounce can, 6 for..... 25c 
Red Swan, 48 lbs., Plain or S.-R.. . $1.73] BEECH-NUT PORK & BEANS, can. 13c 


Dixie Kist, 24 Ibs., Plain or S.-R.... 79c BEECH-NUT BAKED BEANS, can. . 13c 
Dixie Kist, 48 Ibs., Plain or S.-R... $1.55] DILL. PICKLES, quart........... Ie 


tone ported, more than 41 times the January total, 
Quarter Million Dollars Annual “The presence of malaria, which infects 
y oars more than 2,000,000 people, is estimated to have reduced the industrial 
sae i Pu ° cue South by one-third,” declared the National Emergency Council's re- 
a million dollars a than they have from either peanuts or P0rt on economic and other Conditions in the South. “One of the most striki 

Jerr avoing-intom hemor ck estan examples of the effect of malaria on industry was revealed by the Publi Peete 
sents eke ne eee ont Ane im nortan t phase of this sale is Service In studies among employes of a cotton mill in eastern Now ic ea 
cepa Tea Taso that sales. are carried on throughout Previous to attempts to control malaria, the records of the mill one earth ae wad 
That is the picture of Dale County to- ‘he year which spread the income to 88 looms were idle as a result of ill health. After completion of control a ee 
PRs ee yay SEGRE STI, Maem caver he whole’ year, Sales, looms were idle for that reason, Before control work 238,046 pounds of : th Aes 
Soe ae Era Peat sae he however, are much lighter in the sum. ™@nufactured in one month. After completion of the work nradtiction: mee 
see tees fn AISEEU Sia mies thawbinithegailieed spring. 316,804 pounds in one month—an increase of 3314 per cent spel 

cue eile ee Eee ASEM UR The boll weevil was' responsible for Unlike poliomyelitis and certain other diseases malaria seldom i 
ot the Dale cooperative hog sale. Back in State or community in such dramatic form as to command startlin ate si 
lai aimararannans well remember, boll 1S, nevertheless, a continuous, persistent, ever-present threat at si rt 
weevils threatened to make the Wire- general health of the average Alabamian, but to life itself ion ea 


pany and are moving this week. Will 


be open for business in our new location 


SATURDAY, AUG. 5 


Come to see us at our new store. 


We will have some special values for 


DOG DAYS HERE, BUT DO NOT 
CAUSE INCREASE OF RABIES 


you Saturday. 


A lot of farmers in Alabama today 
would be thanking M. A, Creel, Ozark 
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+ e e 
a ao nn ee mee ce IS) : ere is a Good Flour at a Very Low Price : ; . ALAS 
; W © C h Gr & M k t 3 MONTGOMERY, Aug. 1.—- Doe eos TO ne 4 lb S IR: ° 69 2 SWEET MIXED PICKLES, large jar. l7c farmer, who first suggested the coope- Pie sas ote ae Alabama. des- canate ee sees Ren abated Successfully with quinine, atabrine and 
3 NTG ORY, Aug. 1. - rative = } on production was unprofi- » Such methods of treatment ar. z i 
+ ise as ocer ar e 3 days are here Saint but that Ss e - Isin Cc SS << rative sale, B. F, Faust, Mayor of E as y lliati PT ry pee are regarded by medical workers 
$ y $2) aeeaeye Reet ? 9 $ Ozark, and a group of oth f table and farmers were forced to turn 4&5 mere palliatives, It is infinitely wiser to prevent the infecti ; 
3 $3 | doesn’t mean that your pet terrie: ,é ; p other men if they ; oh : muni : pate ) infection of an entire com- 
53 Same Phones 36 & 76 Free Delivery ; is any more likely to develop rabies 5 . A GOOD BROOM, long as they last i 15c knew that this group was responsible cece ine ee: A group of farmers Bees eset nseding places of the malaria-transmitting Anopheles quad- 
3 : $$} and bite you now than at any oth- Crystal Flake Cooking Oil, Gallon. . 71c aT Ng a Re re = ae Seen Be not athe cooperailye eoulaheae the ol : ae pceeab hice, work out sooceratineas ae Gralages Community-minded landowners should 
+ /er time of the year, Dr. J. N. og sale movement in Alabama. is é ace of cotton. They | : alnage projects in order that all actual ¢ ig 
Harn babaasassisdinaaaa Baker, State health officer, said in d 4 75 HERE THEY ARE—WE KNEW YOU WANTED cause as an outgrowth of fine ee formed the Dale County Swine Breeders 8 Places may be destroyed, u ane potential breed 
ss3tssssssssssses. $33 s33ssssesss83383333 | asserting there is no connection SUGAR, 100 poun Sicvousieteve ve euawire $ ° THEM! YOUR CHOICE: men did, there are one or more coopera- Association in 1918, but aoe disease era ranks even lower than malaria in the list of killers 
$3| between dog days and mad dogs, tive sales being held in some 10 or The association first work : puke ww? tas caused many residents of other sections 
; , sales ¢ ris st worked on breed- eis ne 1er sections of the countr to form a 
i E ELBA T HE TR : “As a matter of fact,” he said, 10 pounds, 48c; 5 pounds. E54) 25¢ One Dozen. Te 85c; 2 cans for. oe 15c counties in the State, allowing hun- ‘8 and selling purebred Hoga’ and did Unfavorable opinion of health conditions in the South, especially fern eaitetn 
; AG pete are vary Puen Nearest etn inten: Daly not start selling fat hogs to packers un- ets ssenees It results when bare feet come into contact with Hookworme 
aes ome . 2y mad Cogs during July and Au- ested soil and the baby hookworms pierce ty er = 
THURSDAY—LAST DAY # gust, the two ‘dog day’ months x 38 pierce the skin, Once inside the body, they 
peo eS ey frp aaa TIT 1an during certain other periods — rac tall : atithe end iof about aixieceie 
PYRONE POWER, LORETTA YOUNG and ANNABELLA # of the year. Last year, for in- = ACKEREL 3 | 22 BEETS, CORN, OKRA AND TOMATOES, SOUP ties of the State, cotton has been and It never attempts to render any other Tau wip Nesey Bey attain maturity and begin attacking the delicate 
Se # stance, more positive animal heads ? arge cams........ C MIXTURE, HURFF’S Large Can PORK & BEANS still is the “big” crop, This is followed ‘S€'Vice than selling hogs for its mem- they st he fo live. thus vty nat? teeth in order to obtain the blood which 
“SUEZ” #| were examined by the Bureau of . ?. g in the Wiregrass county by peanuts and Pets: ea er anaee to uve) Haus robbing their victims of the blood which they also 
3}| Laboratories of the State Depart- | gy ° then hogs. Since the cooperativ es Sale days are announced e: a eain normal health and vigor. They also secrete a pois hich oj 
3 + fr eeia i CxCANS 56.5.6 -eace vere Cc ‘ : ; ooperative sales pe need each year in culates through tt - saa cg ease att Se © 4 poison, which cir- 
FRIDAY—DOUBLE FEATURE # ive petra SHEE SAO Of iia ia SARDINES, 3 larg J j bs VINEGAR, Gallon Jug, Just. eee e 26c F at peat ang Midland City have become poyenes and the schedules distributed victims’ health, tiesto nie ae peor ares plat While undermining their 
the £ £ fs a ee SO large, farmers are saying that the oa farmers.’ Once each ear, (the sti : : ae Oe ee ge ‘onstantly reproducing themselves at rate 
“SECRET SERVICE OF THE AIR” = #! month ot July, while August rank- OYSTERS an 10 i y year, (the estimated at about 9,000 a da hesaice a rate 
i July, us er c me Ue, Oe c A . have made more profit from the hogs Conti aectahe u H Fs y. ese eggs are not hatched inside the bod 
»P RICE, 3 pound bag, only . Sistas ebay rae 10c # c mued:on page 8) are discharged with the body wastes, or fees. Under (Continued on aes 


With RONALD REAGAN, JOHN LIPUL, ILA RHODES ed in eighth place on the basis of 


And FEATURE WESTERN 
“BAR TWENTY JUSTICE” 


With WILLIAM BOYD as “Hopalong Cassidy” 


positive heads examined, 

During the five-year period from 
1934 to 1938, inclusive, 14 persons 
died of rabies in this State, of 
which only four died during July 


POTTED MEAT, 3 cans.......... 10¢} OCTAGON SOAP, large bar, 6 for. . 25c 


See be eeseseeees. 


GLOUSTER BEANS or PEAS, FRUIT JAR RINGS, 7 dozen..... 25c 
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Second Chapter of “FIGHTING DEVIL DOGS” and COMEDY 3 and August, More rabies deaths 2 i 
—— #3| occurred in May than in either of 1 ee 
SATURDAY -:- ADMISSION, l0c & Abs i these’ two "dog days! months, and a 102-ounce can, 6 for. svar tnakehece 25c FRUIT JAR CAPS, dozen. lycasuetts 19c 
“BAR TWENTY JUSTICE i this’ aac th ‘May in October - PEACHES 102 3 f 25 reece 
With WILLIAM BOYD as “Hopalong Cassidy” # ocmnbined than eniduly and eau euat a 9 2-ounce can, or... Cc MIL NUT So Rich it Will Whip 
Lac, ‘*hanter ns ty au . OV som. ‘ mI . t 2 ; 9 
$ Second Chapter of “PIGHTING DEVIL DOGS” and COMEDY : ia pine + A ite Soa = 16 
or days, daeterminec 
# SATURDAY NIGHT, 10 OOLOOK ONLY ss z punlenutiemuthemeline! aie ot a P EACHES, Halves, Extra Large, can c 4 large or 7 small cans, only. .. 29¢ 
66 ” # the dog star (Sirius), are supposec — 
SO ea EON _|(o hers wit.” CRUSHED PINEAPPLE, 2 flat cans. 15¢/ CLOROX, per pint............. 13e 
SHIRLEY ROSS, BOB HOPH, GENE KRUPA and Orchestra Radio services have been resum- | gy Se a PTUN TITHE ERE Te ee 
“SUNDAY & MONDAY : : Furope and a station near shang-|  LOMATOES, No. 1 can, 6 for..... 25c| CLOTHES PINS, package........ 8c 
3 hai, China, nm - ee 
gible tenes Sec aaa | peee way wequnealt ~— PIMENTOES, 7-ounce can....... 10c] MAXWELL HOUSE COFFEE, can. . 26c 
“HUCKLEBERRY FINN” $3 kossintinrs faneegl deters rather | Mf ane ae ee EL ee re ee pe RS ee ae eT IN ee a ay a ea rer 
$ f encourages slumber, a 
TUESDAY—BARGAIN DAY <ALL SHATS Tio {| than_encourages slumber » FRUIT COCKTAIL, large can. .... 15¢| LARGE COTTON BASKET, just... 75¢ 
“BURN ’EM UP O’CONNER’” BB epee “ : 
: —With— #/ NEWSPAPER (~_ “ 
$ DENNIS O'KEEFE, CECILIA PARKER, NAT PENDLEVON # ADVERTISING Sey) 7 
; WEDNESDAY & THURSDAY ee apt: am 
‘6 9 : 
i “CALLING DR. KILDARE” Me : WHERE PRICES ARE LOWER 
LEW AYRES Passes BARRYMORE TO.HELP YOU SELL = FREE DELIVERY PHONE 44 
ahaalialeaiesleahealebelealeata de tnleelletaetabelebatelaletetabeatatetalataleateleebeblttt itt LEE ili litt TTT ty 
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Farmers throughout Alabama are secking new and different methods of getting 
an income on the farm. Some of these farmers are producing bees to take all the 
dependence from cotton. Wright and Sullivan of Choctaw County are perhaps the 
largest producers of bees and queens in that county. Just recently a firm in Cana- 
da sent a truck for 660 packages of bees and a queen for each package. They 
have sold more than a ton and a half of bees and more than 2,000 queens this 
season, reports M. Sexton, assistant Choctaw county agent. Shown above is a close 
up of one of the brood frames and O'Neal Wright working among the bees, 
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State 4-H bande Sims Tells 


What Long-Term Leases Would 
Mean To Farm Boys And Girls ~ 


ONGER leases—what do they mean 
it to Alabama farm people? 

T, A, Sims, state 4-H club leader, 
gives us ten advantages to 4-H club 
members—advantages that mean better 
farming, living conditions and more in- 
come from the farm for them and for 
their parents. Sims goes further and 
says that club work with the sons and 
daughters of the hundreds of tenant 
farmers in Alabama could be made 
more efective if the lease was made for 
five years instead of one as is the usual 
custom, 

Mr. Sims says there are any number 
of advantages of a longer lease. He lists 
only 10 of them. We believe readers of 
This Month in Rural Alabama would 
like to read this new approach to solv- 
ing some of the problems of tenancy. 

Sims writes to rural youth in the 
June 4-H Club News letter: 

“Sons and daughters must take an ac- 
tive interest in helping to make long- 
term leases ‘a reality rather than talk’ 
in connection with the State’s tenant 
problem. 

“1, You stay with the same group in 
the 4-H club longer and can work 
more cooperatively and efficiently. 

“2 You can do better club work and 
better school work if you do not change 
schools every year. 

“3. When your Dad has a five-year 
lease you can help build up the soil by 
winter legumes and get benefit of in- 


creased crops. 

“4. Under a five-year lease you can 
afford to build poultry houses and get 
the advantage of them. 

“5. With a five-year lease you can af- 
ford to prepare a good pasture for rais- 
ing any kind of livestock and get the 
benefits before moving. 

“6. The interest you will have in 
beautifying grounds around the school 
building, church and home where you 
live will be much greater because you 
know you are going to live there and 
enjoy the fruits of your labor. 

“7 Tf a girl wants to modernize her 
room for more comfortable and enjoy- 
able living she can do so, knowing that 
she will not have to leave it about the 
time she gets it arranged like she wants 
it. 

“8. Conservation of the soil and better 
land use planning can be practiced by 
your Dad when he has a five-year lease 
on a place. 

“9 To have a five-year lease gives 
you and your Dad a feeling of security, 
which means at least a 40 per cent bet- 
ter job of whatever you are doing. 

“10. You know the old adage—‘Three 
moves is equal to one fire,’ This means, 
when you move each year you lose as 
much in three years as you had in the 
beginning.” 


There are about 180 automobile parts 
made of coal and its by-products. 
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Synthetic Fiber Production Is 
Hurting Cotton Farmer; Use Of 


Rayon Is Increasing 


By L. 0. BRACKEEN 


S synthetic fiber production and use 

hurting southern cotton farmers? If 
so, to what extent? If not, 1s there any 
danger of it doing so within the near 
future? 

To give you the latest facts about de- 
velopments in the synthetic fiber field 
and the novelty of producing wearing 
apparel from such materials as wood, 
coal, and skim milk, we are quoting 
Carl H. Robinson, Washington, D. C., so 
that you may determine for yourself the 
seriousness of this competition. 

Rayon is the leading synthetic fiber 
used in textile production. World pro- 
duction of rayon is equivalent roughly 
to one-sixth of the world output of 
raw cotton. Rayon is used principally 
for clothing, especially dress fabrics, 
but it is used to some extent also in 
household articles such as bedspreads 
and curtains, and to a limited degree in 
industrial materials. 

Rayon is made from cellulose obtain- 
ed commercially, principally and almost 
exclusively from wood pulp and cotton 
linters. No raw cotton is used as a source 
of industrial cellulose, not because cot- 
ton is not physically suited to the pur- 
pose but because it is too cldsely rela- 
ted to wood pulp and cotton linters, 

World rayon production increased 
during the post-war period from a total 
of only 33 million pounds (equivalent 
roughly to 80,000 bales of cotton) in 
1920 to 1,900 millions (equivalent to 
something like 4,500,000 bales in 1938). 
It is difficult to determine accurately 
the effect of the development and use 
of rayon upon the use of other textile 
fibers. It is fairly obvious, however, 
that fibers used for clothing have been 
affected most since it is in this group 
of materials that rayon has been most 
extensively used. 

The principal clothing fibers other 
than rayon are cotton, wool and silk. 
These are also the fibers used most 
commonly for household purposes, Cot- 
ton is used in much larger quantities 
than all other fibers combined for 
clothing and household purposes and it 
seems probable that rayon has been 
subsituted for cotton more extensively 
than for any other fiber and possibly 
rayon has displaced more cotton than it 
has all other fibers combined. 

Despite the inroads of rayon into such 
important uses for cotton as dress fab- 
rics, underwear, and hosiery, world cot- 
ton consumption increased during the 
post-war period from 17,150,000 bales 
in 1920-21 to nearly 28,000,000 in 1938. 
Thus, world cotton consumption has in- 
creased at an average rate of a little 
more than half a million bales annually 
during the last two decades. This up- 
ward trend may be explained in large 
part by an increased world population 
and the expansion in the use of cot- 
ton for industrial purposes, 

From 1929 to 1938, world rayon pro- 
duction averaged nearly 960 million 
pounds annually (2,300,000 bales). If it 
should be assumed conservatively that 
less than half of this quantity displaced 
cotton directly or indirectly, it might be 
argued that cotton consumption averag- 
ed about 1,000,000 bales less annually 
or a total of 10,000,000 bales during the 
past decade than if rayon had not been 
developed. This quantity of cotton is 
equivalent to almost half of the world 
carry-over of cotton at the beginning of 


Steadily 


the 1938 season, These comparisons, 
however, are useful only for illustra- 
tive purposes and should not be talsen 
in any sense as an accurate appraisal of 
the effect of rayon competition upon 
cotton consumption. 

In Germany, where rayon has been 
substituted for cotton, under compul- 
sion of governmental decrees, total cot- 
ton consumption in 1987-38 was about 
1,100,000 bales against a 5-year ave- 
rage of slightly more than 1,300,000 
bales (1929-33). German rayon produc- 
tion in 1987 was 345 million pounds 
(equivalent to 800,000 bales of cotton) 
against a 5-year average of only 65 
million (150,000 bales). The important 
question of the extent to which increas- 
ed rayon production has depressed cot- 
ton consumption must be, of necessity, 
largely a matter of opinion, but it seems 
fairly obvious that considerably more 
cotton would have been consumed dur- 
ing the past few years had there been 
no significant increase in the use of 
rayon. This is certainly so, if it is as- 
sumed that total textile consumption 
would have been maintained. 

Germany is not the only country in 
which the use and mixture of rayon 
with cotton has been enforced by law 
or governmental decree during recent 
years. In Japan and Italy, and possibly 
in a few other countries, a similar situ- 
ation exists. In th countries, rayon 
consumption has increased more than 
in countries where such measures have 
not been enforced and where a short- 
age of foreign exchange and efforts to- 
ward national self-sufficiency have 
have been less pronounced, 


Great strides have been made in im- 
proving rayon quality and in reducing 
costs, For example, in the United States 
the price of a typical quality of rayon 
yarn was quoted at $2.00 per pound in 
1925 against about 50 cents in 1938. 
Vicose staple fiber rayon is currently 
quoted at 25 cents per pound, against 
less than 10 cents for middling 1 1/15- 
inch cotton at Carolina mill points, but 
cotton contains a larger portion of 
waste than staple fiber. 

With the exception of rayon, however, 
synthetic textile materials have not dis- 
placed a significant quantity of cotton, 
whatever their potentialities may be. 


A Peachy Plan 


After 11 years of successful coope- 
rative handling and marketing of straw- 
berries, the Clanton Berry Growers’ As- 
sociation, Inc., has installed grader, 
brusher and sizer equipment for pre- 
paring 250 bushels of peaches for mar- 
ket each hour, This is Chilton County 
farmers’ first effort to market peaches 
cooperatively but judging from the suc- 
cess of the program this year they will 
continue this method in the future. They 
have found that it is a good way to re- 
move the price-depressing surplus from 
the local market. 

Farmers serving as officers of the 
Clanton association are: Royal M. Rop- 
er, president; J. N. Dennis, secretary 
and treasurer; L. E. Deifenderfer, man- 
ager; BE, H. Headley, and H. Headley, 
members of board of directors. 

J. W. Fant, county agent, advises with 
the farmers regarding their marketing 
problems. 
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J. Frank Baker makes six tr 


J. Frank Baker 
Really Raises 
His Dry Feed 


e solid train loads of dry feed is a 
lot of feed to produce on one 480- 
acre farm. 

But that is exactly what J. Frank 
Baker, Montevallo, did last year on his 
farm in Shelby County. The feed con- 
sisted of alfalfa, crimson clover, oat, 

yeean and cowpea hays, silage and 
corn, 

Mr. Baker attributes his large increase 
in feed production to the liberal use of 
phosphate and ground limestone and to 
his habit of applying all his stable ma- 
nure back on the soil. “Believe it or 
not” but Mr. Baker averaged 100 
bushels of corn to the acre last year by 
preceding his corn with winter legumes 
and applying stable manure to the 
fields, He grows about 100 acres of le- 
gumes each year and keeps four men 
hauling manure every day. 

Alfalfa is proving very valuable to 
Mr. Baker in his dairying and farming 
operations, For example, he incre sed 
the milk flow of 104 of his cows by 320 
pounds by adding four pounds of alfal- 
fa hay to their feed for three days. This 


: ain loads of feed y every 
the dairy herd to eat that feed after it Paice en 


rightfully so, of his Holstein herd. Aboy 
some of the heifers which he raise 
his herd is a result of his seeing 
to this successful Shelby farmer, 
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means that 416 pounds of extra alfalfa 

hay increased the milk production by 

320 pounds. His Holstein herd averages 

4% gallons of milk per cow per day. 

Phosphate and lime have made poor 

pastures into good pastures. On one pas- 
ture of 65 acres, Mr. Baker frazed 59 
heifers all last fall and winter without 
additional feed. The pasture carried 
more than one cow per acre during 
February and March. In 1930 the pas- 
ture was seeded to hop clover, blue 
grass, white dutch clover, burr clover 
and black medic. Since that time it has 
been phosphated and limed twice with 
600 pounds of basic slag per acre and 
manured twice. 
Another unique feature of Mr. Baker’s 
farming operations is that he always 
tries to have his heifers weigh at least 
1,000 pounds when they drop their first 
calves, 

“Every farmer in central Alabama 
should go and see what Mr. Baker has 
done on his farm by the liberal use of 
limestone, phosphate and legumes,” says 
W. H. Gregory, associate agronomist 
Alabama Extension Service, who has 
been working with Mr. Baker for the 
past several months, 


EE 

The inch was established in England 
during the reign of Edward II, 1324 At 
D., as the length of three grains of bar- 
ley, round and dry, laid end to end 
lengthwise. The distance of one-third 
inch was at one time known as a “bar- 
ley-corn,” but this unit has passed into 


disuse, 
‘ 


, year and he has 
is produced. Mr. Baker is proud, and 
e is his prize Holstein bull and below 
S to replace his older cows. His success with 
that they always have plenty of .feed, according 
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Farm Tenants Encouraged 
To Meet New Conditions 


EDITOR'S NOTE: The 
ie = FHL eg OC been poverty and, as in war, often 
Ge yanacmsHien ae eee pad en tactics are dictated by the enemy. Then 
Bnaancenetrs eed rns farm- too, the tenant must realize that before 
Iara REG ai lis Month he can materially increase his income 
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jects, 

What are your ideas as to the 
“Value of Livestock Farming?” The 
Alabama Extension Service of Au- 
burn desires to get farmers’ ideas on 
this subject. Write, in as few words 
as possible, your views and mail to 
P. O. Davis, director of the Alabama 
Extension Service. At least one, may- 
be more, of these articles will be pub- 
lished in forthcoming issues, 

By JOHN T. HARRIS 
Farmer, Lee County 


i Nees tenant farmer and his problems 
are one of the major farm prob- 


benefits, 


The individual landowners will in 
many instances abandon hope of better 
times and follow the latter course. So 
it becomes a direct challenge to the 
tenant to be aware of these changes 
and be willing to accept new respon- 
sibilities with less leisure, especially 


lems of Alabama today. It must be real- 
ized by all concerned that no matter 
what may be done to solve the tenant's 
problems we will have on the farms of 
Alabama a large number of tenants for 
a long time to come. 

The ideal solution would be to change 
them into farm owners or long-term 
leasers, but the ideal is in sight for only 
a few. Therefore it is well that we rec- 
ognize that fact and lend our thoughts 
to the rank and file of these people. 

It must be further realized that no 
matter what is done to help all farmers 
of Alabama, the annual income of the 
farm people will continue to be small. 
And with a trend in our farm manage- 
ment toward less labor and more live- 
stock the lot of the shiftless tenant will 
probably become more acute and the 
competition for good tenants more keen, 
This will probably mean that the land- 
owner will elect between two systems: 


Seasonal layoffs. He must realize that 
farming as practiced in other parts of 
the country has no place for the man 
who will not accept some responsibili- 
ties, other than’ as a day laborer, 


one where he closely supervises his 
workers on a sharecrop or wage basis 
and the other where he will encourage 
the tenant of ability, with the inclina- 
tion, to become as_ self-reliant 
possible. 


as 


And with our dwindling cotton mar- 


ket our thoughts must turn more and 
more to the production of feed and 
livestock products, 


Another challenge the tenant farmer 


I 3 eae. : ; must accept as a conclusive f - 
No matter what system of tenancy t accept as a conclusive fact is that 


he 


we follow, one of the keynotes must 
ow 


be a sense of security and any man 
who does not have the natural incli- 
nation to build 


some degree of 


must respect the property of the 
ner and help save the soil and for- 


ests, or face eviction. 


Now for the tenant who accepts 


financial security for himself and his these challenges with an understanding 
family will never make a very desir- and willing mind there are some s any 
able tenant. spots to look forward to. If he DB aBtiCee 

Before we can accomplish much it ‘SM livestock farming he can make 


must also be understood that the land- 5 
owner has practically as many prob- Sto 
lems as the tenant farmer and usually of 
changing the status of a tenant to a be 
landowner or changing the type of say 
tenure will by itself accomplish very in 
little. "and 


ne permanent investments in live 
ck in addition to lowering his cost 


living and raising his income, It will 
bossible to help build land at the 
1e time receive the benefits of work 
two ways—by the products he sells 


1 better yields in his other crops 


It must be also understood that if When the tenant shows these traits 


the income of the farmers of Alabama be 


will be a prospective landowner or 


is to be raised we must change our sys- become an appreciated tenant who wil! 


tem of farming to some extent, and be 


that means a change in our tenant 
farming, There are no clear cut rules 
to follow in making changes of this 


better considered in our farm plan- * 


ning, 


type and the process of changing must New Dove Facts 


necessarily be slow. Results in many 
instances will be disappointing and the A 


new leaflet, entitled “A Prelimi- 


individuals attempting changes will ary Investigation of the Food Habits of 


have many backsets, because many the 
factors affecting a successful change OW 
are beyond his control, but these chan- farn 
ges must come, Ing 

Those who are prone to criticize the TI 
tactics of the landowner too severely ing 
must remember that the struggle for 


Mourning Dove in Alabama,” is 
available without cost to Alabama 
1ers who are interested in the feed- 
habits of mourning doves. 

1e leaflet may be obtained by writ- 
to the Bureau of Biological Survey, 


U. S. D. A., Washi 

eA ri aur - ©. D. A., Washington, D. C . > 
Survival has been a yicious circle with Alabama eo Suegeeie 
them, and their greatest enemy has sear¢ 


Cooperative Wildlife Re- 
*h Unit, Auburn, Ala, 
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Homemaking 
Pays Alabama 


CE arm Women 


OME demonstration club women 
I { and 4-H club girls in Alabama re- 


port that during the past year the busi- 
hess of homemaking 1 dollars and cents 
was worth at least $9,778,516.95 to their 
families. 

They reporte 
grown at home 


vd that such food products 
as poultry, e885, butter, 
fresh and canned fruits and vegetables 
is a growing business. It has resulted in 
providing better nutrition for the farm 
family and has been the means of pro- 
viding a little cash, when there ayes 
surplus to sell, In fact $1,585,240.89 of 
this business of homemaking was cash 
received for such surplus. ty 
The outlook for those farm families 
who live at home is good. Farm fami- 
lies who plan to grow their own food 
and feed needs at home, release their 
ry things which im- 


cash income for othe 
and makes 


prove the standard of living 
farm life richer. 

Home demonstration club women are 
more and more realizing this and are 
making their plans to grow @ year- 
can according to a bud- 
get, manage a flock of poultry and care 
for a dairy cow,” states Etna MeGaugh, 
State home demonstration agent, “These 
women are seeing the native value of 
rural life. They feel that every day is 
pay day for the farm family who lives 
at home. The surest market for farm 
is at home. The best ware- 
kitchen pantry or cellar.” 
are also 


around garden, 


products 
house is the 

Farm women in Alabama 
realizing that in addition to the produc- 
tion of family food and feed needs there 
are ather aspects to the business of liv- 
ing at home. Wise spending of the fam- 
ily income, the wise use of the land and 
the conservation of other natural re- 
sources on the land all go along in this 


program of better living on farms 1n 


Alabama. 


Make Floor Wax 


EVEN members of the Altoona home 
S dvmonstration club in Etowah 


County recently got together and made 
e tloor wax which they say 1S just 
as good as any that can be bought, This 
wax which they found so effective 1s 
made according to the two following 
formulas given in a leadership meeting 
by Nell Pickens, home management 
' of the Alabama Extension 


s0In 


specialist 
Service: 

Vy lb. beeswax 

1 lb. paraffin 

Vy pt. raw linseed oil 

1 % pts. turpentine 

Melt the beeswax and paraffin, add 
the linseed oil and turpentine, and stir 
the mixture thoroughly. It is ready for 
use as soon as cooled. Success in wax- 
ing floors depends upon applying the 
wax in thin coats and rubbing it in 
well. 

One pound will ordinarily cover 250 

square feet of floor. 

1% |b. beeswax 

Y% lb. paraffin 

1 pt. turpentine 

Vv, pt, denatured alcohol 

Melt the beeswax and paraffin over 

a slow fire, being careful not to scorch. 
Remove from fire and stir in turpen- 
tine and alcohol. Stir until the mixture 
hegins to stiffen. 
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An extra bed for Alabama rural 


homes is the program launched by 
home demonstration club members in 
every Alabama County to go along with 
a Statewide mattress-making campaign 
conducted last year and to be carried 
again this fall. Shown above is Nell 
Pickens, home management specialist 
of the extension service, and two home 
agents just beginning a couch which 
will give another bed to the home, Last 
year 17,260 mattresses were made by 
farm and rural women at a cost of 
$61,188.37. 


Are You A Thrifty 
Cook? Here’s The 
Way To Find Out 


RE you a thrifty cook or do you 
7 Nae the family’s vitamins and 
minerals in the kitchen drain or gar- 
bage pail? Wait—before you say “of 
course, I’m thrifty!” answer these ques- 
tions: 

1. Do you remove “skin only” when 
peeling vegetables. Vitamins are close 
to the surface and a reckless knife can 
easily cut away most of them. When 
cooking vegetables do you frequently 
bake or boil them in their own skins? 
This saves water soluble vitamins and 
minerals. 

2. Do you cook vegetables “to pieces?” 
Vitamins B and C and minerals are sol- 
uble in water and long cooking does 
much to dissolve them out. 

8. When cooking vegetables in water, 
do you save the water to make soup? 
You can thicken it with a little cream 
sauce, and add a few vegetables and 
seasonings. Such soup is good, nourish- 
ing and inexpensive. 

4, Do you save the oil on the top of 
the can of salmon for cooking? This is 
valuable oil, rich in vitamins A and D. 

5. Do you squeeze your orange juice 
fresh each time you serve it? Orange 
juice squeezed and stored in the refrig- 
erator overnight loses vitamins. 

6. Do you use the green outside leaves 
of cabbage and lettuce? These green 
leaves are the richest part of the head. 
They have vitamins A and C. 

Now, do you get the most out of the 
food you cook? We bet most house- 
wives fail on one or more of the ques- 
tions. 


Swiss farmers annually give to thou- 
sands of poor peasants as much cheese 
and butter as they can carry home after 
the grazing season, on the mountains and 
ask in return only a prayer for the cat- 
tle and pasture. 
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Here Are A Few Tips That Will 
Help Farm Families Develop Much 
Needed Fall Vegetable Gardens 


IN you getting started on that fall 
garden? Here’s some tips that will 
help you if you haven't, They come 
from Keith Barrons, of the Alabama 
Experiment Station and W. A. Ruffin, 
horticulturist of the Alabama Extension 
Service, 

1. Best spring varieties may not be 
best for fall. If you plant tomatoes be 
sure to use a late variety such as Stone. 
The new variety of Savoy cabbage call- 
ed Chieftain is excellent as it seems to 
stand both hot and cold weather., 

2. Conserve moisture by spacing 
plants further apart than in spring. 
Mulching will also help. This latter is 
good with tomatoes as it keeps down 
rotting and keeps tomatoes off the 
ground, 

3. Water seedlings immediately after 
transplanting. And here’s a good trick— 
put a teaspoonful of nitrate of soda in 
each bucket of water used for this pur- 
pose. It gives the plant a good “push,” 

4. Fertilizer is very necessary. Ma- 
nure is good but add a little superphos- 
phate. Mixed fertilizer like 6-8-4 stirred 
in the soil in the furrow can be used 
at the rate of one pound to each 10-15 
of row. 

5. Liming helps, especially with spin- 
ach, beets, carrots, and lettuce, An ap- 
plication equivalent to 2,000 pounds of 
lime per acre is recommended, 

6. To get a good stand of beets and 
carrots in August shade the planted 
row with old sacks. As soon as the seed 


Sell On Curb 


Every Saturday the Gadsden curb 
market has about 100 sellers with all 
kinds of seasonal vegetables. One Sat- 
urday Mrs, J. A, Jackson of St. Clair 
County sold more than $40 worth of 


corn and tomatoes. Dianna B. Williams, 
home demonstration agent at Gadsden, 
says that often women sell more than 
this but their sales usually include 
chickens and eggs. 


are up, you can remove the sack. 

Here’s what to plant in August: 

Beets, carrots, turnips, rutabaga, kale, 
head lettuce, mustard, tendergreen, pole 
snapbean, bush butterbean, kohlrabi, 
Irish potatoes, cabbage, English peas, 
onions, spinach, radishes, and tomatoes 
in early August, if set out on moist 
lowland soil. 


My Garden 


By W. S. NASH 
Monroeville, Ala. 

F I could make all of the acres that 

I have pay in proportion to the space 
that I am using in my garden the value 
of the land would increase immensely. 
On the two-thirds of an acre that I 
have used for my garden I have sold to 
date $70.25 worth besides the vegetables 
that have been used at home. 

In November 1938, the soil was brok- 
en deep. I planted my garden early and 
cultivated it often but only shallow. 
This was done when the land was dry. 
When the land was wet I did not work 
it. The estimated total value of fertilizer 
used in my garden is $12.00; $1.90 worth 
of soga, $4.50 worth of 8-4-4, and ap- 
proximately six tons of barn-yard fer- 
tilizer estimated at $5.60. 

The principal vegetables that I have 
grown in my garden are: English peas, 
butterbeans, cabbage, brown-eyed peas, 
onions, turnips, corn, tomatoes, okra, 
and Trish potatoes, 


Visiting Showers 


A lady in Etowah County decided ‘to 
visit relatives in Texas and did her fel- 
low home demonstration club members 
give her a send-off! 

Members of the Clear Creek Club de- 
cided that she should travel in style so 
gave a shower at which she received 
shoes, hose, a dress, handkerchiefs, a 
silk slip, bathing suit, hairpins, soap 
and towels. Some of the other members 
say they “want to visit relatives, too.” 


SS 


- Mow Pastures. 


No Sir! We have not forgotten those 
weedy pastures. Getting tired of this 
harping on the necessity of keeping 
down weeds, are you? 

Well take a look at that weed patch, 
by extreme courtesy called a pasture, 
and honestly ask yourself if it does not 
look bad, very bad. If you let the weeds 
grow like that in the cotton you would 
not get much cotton. No more do the 
stock get much grass. (The late) Dr. 
Tait Butler, Progressive Farmer. 


Cotton Bagging 


Arrangements have been made by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture for southern farmers to wrap 900,- 
000 bales of cotton with cotton bagging 
this fall. The bagging is being made 
available at a special low cost of 45 
cents per pattern to offset in part the 
ioss which gross weight trading would 
mean to farmers using the lighter weight 
cotton covering. In addition a large 
number of cotton merchants and ex- 


porters and mills having more than 
10,000,000 spindles have agreed to make 
appropriate allowances in purchasing 
cotton wrapped in cotton bagging. 
Although the cotton bagging program 
was launched late in the ginning season 
and applied only for the packaging of 
one-variety and improved cotton, over 
50,000 covers were used last season. 


Does It All 


A. J. Locklin, a large beef cattle and 
hog producer near Monroeville, Ala., 
has worked out a plan whereby he pro- 
duces, kills, cures and sells his own 
products. Last year he established a 
packing plant of his own where he kills, 
cures, and stores beef and pork prod- 
ucts. He now has three wagons selling 
these products around Monroeville. 
Some of his selling is retail and some 
wholesale. 

Other big operators are considering 
plans similar to that established by Mr. 
Locklin. While little farmers feel that 
they can hardly do this, they do consider 
it possible for a number of them to do 
it ona rooperative basis. 

; 
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O. B. Beaty, DeKalb County farmer, isn’t overlooking any part of farming 
in his program of efficiency and increased production, Above Mr. Beaty is 
seen with his hogs which are a definite part of his farming operations. He is 
producing hogs as cheaply as possible with good pasture to supplement his surplus 


corn, 


No farm is ever complete without the help and guidance of the farm wife 
and this is especially true in the case of Mr. Beaty. Shown above is Mrs. Beaty 
with part of the flock of chickens which is also a definite part of this progressive 


farmer’s program. 


Efficiency Is 
Keynote Of 


Beaty’s Success 


T’S efficiency and increased produc- 
| tion that counts in the factory—why 


shouldn’t the same thing be true on the 
farm? ‘ 

That question bothered O. B. Beaty, 
test demonstration farmer living on 
Route 2, Henegar in DeKalb County, 
for some time but it doesn’t anymore. 
He has found the answer by increased 
efficiency and better yields on his farm 
that is paying him more money. 

Mr. Beaty owns a 90-acre farm on 
Sand Mountain, 53 acres of which are 
in row crops such as cotton, corn and 
hay. He plants Stoneville No. 5 cotton, 


.applies 600 pounds of 6-8-4 fertilizer 


and gets an average of 500 pounds of 
lint cotton per acre. 

His corn production is increasing 
every year. In 1938 the farm averaged 
35 bushels per acre even though the 
yield was somewhat reduced by dry 
weather. Mr. Beaty plants clover and 
vetch in the fall and saves the clover 
seed. Where no cover crop is grown 
he fertilizes corn with 225 pounds of 


{Photos courtesy of J. A. Vines) 


‘ 


nitrate of soda per acre. 

He is a believer in lespedeza sericea. 
He planted one acre in 1938 saved the 
seed and this year has four acres. 
Beaty believes his sericea produces 
more hay per acre and makes more 
efficient use of the land than other 
hay crops. 

Mr. Beaty’s farm has one of the best 
pastures in northern DeKalb County 
due to his fertilization and seeding. In 
193% his pasture averaged 9,528 pounds 
of green matter per acre for six months. 

This enterprising farmer has develop- 
ed a well-rounded livestock program 
also He has two brood mares to fur- 
nish workstock; two cows and one 
heifer to furnish milk requirements of 
his family. In addition, the cows fur- 
nish enough skimmilk and buttermilk 
to feed to hogs and poultry and reduce 
commercial feed costs. 

Bezty started several years ago to 
produce hogs for market. On June first 
last year he had two brood sows and 
five other hogs. On December first last 
year he had two brood sows and two 
gilts, had butchered one hog that netted 
300 peunds and had sold $150 worth of 
pigs. 

His present stock of hogs are Duroc 
Jersey and include one boar, two brood 
sows and nine pigs. They graze on a 
pasture of common lespedeza and white 
clover. Mr, Beaty has found that selling 
surplus corn by feeding it to hogs gives 
him greatly increased returns per 
bushel. 
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Smith Urges 
More Hogs On 
State Farms 


Wis Howard Smith, Prattville, 
Ala., believes that Alabama coun- 


ty agents should concentrate their ef- 
forts during the next two years toward 
‘“Inereased hog production.” 

“The work you are getting us to un- 
dertake in forestry is going to mean 
much for the state’s future, but the 
quickest outstanding results will come 
through increased hog production,” says 
Mr. Smith in a letter to P. O. Davis, 
director, Alabama Extension Service, 
urging that “your agents concentrate 
their efforts more in this work than any 
other for the next two years.” 

“At the present time I do not know 
of a more ‘constructive program than 
the one just advocated by our solid 
thinking Dean M. J. Funchess in those 
leaflets advocating increased hog pro- 
duction along with increased feed pro- 
duction. We have a broad outlet for 
livestock products through well organ- 
ized markets. 

“I believe it possible to increase Ala- 
bama farmers’ income $50,000,000 if the 
right methods are used. We will have 
to produce the most feed possible per 


Will Howard Smith believes Alabama 
can go far in the production of hogs. 
But he isn’t overlooking cattle while he 
goes about producing hogs for the mar- 
ket, Above is a pasture scene on Mr. 
Smith’s farm. 


acre, We must keep only sows that pro- 
duce large and rapidly growing litters, 
We must practice stringent parasite 
control with all pigs until ten weeks 
old. We should use best boars possible. 
We should self-feed the various mine- 
rals and supplements and put out a 
product that the public demands. 

“I believe that Alabama’s backward- 
ness as a producer of hogs is due to the 
fact that parasites have robbed our 
farmers of all profit. I, for one, am most 
grateful to our Federal Government for 
the sanitary system that they have 
evolved from studies made at Moultrie, 
Ga.” 

Director Davis has expressed a desire 
that other farmers advise him of what 
work they believe the county agents and 
other extension workers should stress 
during the next twelve months, 


Cotton Planters to Be Penalized 
Three Cents per Pound on Excess 


Cotton Sold From 


OTTON farmers will be penalized 
C three cents per pound on excess 


cotton sold from this year’s crop, two 
cents on penalty cotton carried over 
from last year. Penalties do not apply 
to cotton carried over from the previous 
season and which would not have been 
subject to penalty if marketed. 

The 1939 system will work as follows: 


1. Producers planting within their 
1939 cotton acreage allotments who do 
not have on hand any carryover penalty 
cotton will receive white marketing 
cards as in 1938 and may sell all of their 
cotton this year without penalty. 

2, Producers who overplant their al- 
lotments will be issued red cards just 
as they were last year. Producers hav- 
ing carryover penalty cotton on hand 
will receive both red and blue cards. 
Such a producer may sell up to his 
1939 marketing quota without penalty, 
but on all 1939 cotton he sells above his 
quota must pay the three-cent penalty. 

Carryover penalty cotton represented 
by the blue card will be subject to two- 
cent penalty when sold. 

3. The holder of a blue card who 
plants within his allotment may sell the 
full amount of his 1939 quota without 
penalty. The carryover penalty cotton 
will be subject to the two-cent penalty. 
If a blue card holder actually produces 
less than his 1939 marketing quota he 
may sell carryover penalty cotton to- 
gether with his 1939 crop up to the 
amount of his quota without penalty. 

Take the case of a producer with a 
quota of 10 bales in 1939 who has on 
hand 5 bales of carryover penalty cot- 
ton. He would receive both red and 
blue cards. If he produces only 5 bales, 
he may sell those 5 bales plus the 5 


This Year's Crop 


bales of carryover penalty cotton with- 
out payment of any penalty. If he has a 
quota of 10 bales and produces only 8, 
he may sell the 8 bales produced plus 
2 bales of the carryover penalty cqtton 
without penalty; but he would have to 
pay the 2-cent penalty on the remaining 
3 bales of carryover cotton represented 
by his blue card. 

If he has a quota of 10 bales and pro- 
duces 12, he could market 10 bales 
without penalty and would be subject 
to a penalty of three cents per pound 
on two bales and two cents per pound 
on the five bales of carryover penalty 
cotton. 


4-H Calendars 


For the past several years conser- 
vation calendars have been distributed 
by Four-H Club members to farm 
homes as a part of the educational farm 
forestry program conducted by the Ex- 
tension Service. These calendars, at- 
tractively prepared, are sponsored by 
progressive citizens operating business 
establishments in their respective coun- 
ties, and bear the name and business 
of the sponsor by whom they are pur- 
chased. 


A sample copy of the 1940 calendar 
has been mailed by the Extension For- 
ester to each County Agent’s office. 
This calendar bears, at its head, a pho- 
tograph contrasting burned and pro- 
tected woodland in Southwest Alabama, 
emphasing the tremendous loss ex- 
perienced by Alabama farmers and 
commercial timber owners each year 
from the forests’ most destructive ene- 
my, FIRE. 
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State Fair 
Program To 
Be Attractive 


[. Will be Alabama on Parade at the 


State Fair in Birmingham on October 
2 through 7 and Fair officials have 
adopted the slogan “What Alabama 
Makes, Makes Alabama.” J. Warren 
Leach, executive vice-president has 
called on industry, business and agri- 
culture to help make the State Fair 
into an ageney that will “sell Alabama 
to Alabamians and to the World.” 

To get the Fair off to a flying start 
under its new banners and new leaders 
more than 120 industrial, business and 
agricultural leaders recently attended a 
luncheon in Birmingham where every- 
thing served, even the black pepper, 
came from an Alabama farm or factory. 
Along the sides of the room were food 
products that are grown and packed in 
Alabama. Above the speaker’s table 
was a horn of plenty with nothing but 
Alabama products shown, 

Here is a sample” of the products 


served at the luncheon: Baldwin Coun- 
ty cantaloupes, Houston County Eng- 
lish peas, ice cream from Dallas County 
dairy products, spiced peaches from 
Chilton County, milk, Vinegar and tresh 
com from Jefferson County, butter from 
Montgomery County, tomatoes from 
Mobile, hot biscuits and rolls from 
Lauderdale County wheat, and cotton 
napkins made in Chambers County, 

Planned for the Fair is a 4-H club 
encampment alongside a Boy Scout 
camp, a 4-H dairy calf show and adult 
dairy show, poultry and hog shows, and 
a beef cattle show and sale, Food prod- 
ucts will be exhibited along with ex- 
hibits of Alabama industries. Also to 
claim attention will be a 25-panel pan- 
orima of 100 years of Alabama agri- 
‘ulture, 

General theme of the Fair in agricul- 
ture will be more and better livestock 
on Alabama farms. In competitive ex- 
hibits, the premiums have been increas- 
ed 5,520, according to the premium 
list just published. Mr, Leach advises 
This Month in Rural Alabama that any 
farmer or farm woman may obtain a 
copy of this list by writing to the Ala- 
bama State Fair, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, 


Mr, Leach announces that a new ap- 
proach in Fair exhibits will be taken 
this year by the Alabama Extension 
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(ELLInNG ALABATIA «TO 


Cabama. 


Whar ALABAMA MAKES, MAKES ALABAMA 


‘ALABAMIANS 


ALABAMA STA‘ 


AnD 


Selling Alabama to Alabamians and to the rest of the world will be the theme 
of the 1989 State Fair, planned for Oct. 2-7 in Birmingham, Preparations are 
being made to stage the biggest and best Fair ever to be held in Alabama, 


Service which will show by paintings a 
panorama of 100 years of Alabama ag- 
riculture, 

In this panorama the progress of the 
State's farming and homemaking will 
be shown from the time the Indians 
cultivated their meager crops, down to 
the time of the white settlers, to the 


Civil War days. The exhibit will show 
how farmers had built up self-suffi- 
cient farms only to let them go down 
with the advent of the all-cotton eco- 
nomy and how they are building back 
today to a happier and more prosperous 
agriculture with livestock, cash crops 
and modern farm improvements, 


Higher Farm Income Would Benefit Entire Nation 


By P. O. DAVIS, Director 
Alabama Extension Service 


S our agricultural situation unfolds 
A and reveals itself more clearly we 
are reimpressed with the two major ob- 
jectives of farming in Alabama. One is 
that of making a living by making the 
farm self-sustaining to the family, to 
the livestock, and to the soil. The other 
is that of making it produce as much 
cash as can be done in addition to the 
first objective. 

When our grandfathers were farming 
they had, primarily, one objective which 
was the first one of living. If they had 
plenty to eat and enough feed for their 
livestock plus enough raw materials 
from which their clothes could be made 


they were satisfied, in the main. They 

ud live well, They needed very little 
ash, Timber from the forests could be 
made into comfortable houses and into 
fences for fields. Wool or cotton or 
other fibers could be made into clothes 
for the family. Skins were tanned into 
leather for shoes 

A good farm in those days was a 
good self Uficient unit. Such a farmer 
received very little cash; and neded very 
little. The few things he consumed 


above what he produced cost little and 
taxes were low because government 
was exceedingly simple and rendered 
little service —especially when compar- 
ed with the present demands upon gov- 
ernment for education, health, high- 
ways, bridges, public buildings, and oth- 
er internal improvements, and services. 

Farmers of today need all the re- 
sources and services which were used 
and enjoyed by our grandfathers but 
they also need cash with which to buy 
automobiles, radios, refrigerators, and 


countless other things now available, 
needed, and wanted but available only 
to those with cash, 

But the cash need is still secondary 
to the self-sufficiency need of food, feed, 


and soil fertility. These are prerequisite 
to the second, or the cash need, 

If, for example, each farmer in Ala- 
bama could enter the approaching win- 
ter season with a pantry full of food 


products, a barn full of hay, a crib full 


of corn, growing hogs to fill the smoke 
house at the proper time, he would be 
equipped to live because he would have 
two of the primary essentials of human 
beings—food and shelter, With a little 
money he could buy clothes but he 
would need considerable money to buy 
all the clothes and other things which 
should be bought and used; and must 
be bought and used if he lives an 
“abundant life” materially as well as 
socially and religiously. 


P.0. DAVIS v 


In the past too many farmers have 
overlooked the first objective in farm- 
ing and sacrificed it for the sake of 
the second, This practice is, of course, 
detrimental to the farmer, to his family, 
to his livestock, and to his soil. 

Good farmers, therefore, receive two 
Kinds of income, each of which comes 
from the products of the farm. One in- 
come is in those products used and con- 
sumed on the farm and the other is the 
cash from the products sold, this cash 
being used for the needs above the pro- 
ducts produced and consumed without 
going to market. Unless the first need 
is supplied the second must be consum- 
ed for It. 

If we study agriculture’s record of the 
past we are convinced that it is just as 


‘asy for farmers of this day to attain 
two objectives named above as it was 
for our grandfathers to attain one ob- 
jective, the first. Taking American 
farmers as a whole, for example, we 
find that they have made remarkable 
increases in their efficiency. From 1910 
to 1930 output per farmer increased 41 
per cent; during the same period the 
output per factory worker increased 39 
per cent, The record of the last decade 
is equally impressive for farmers. 

We find also that the average pro- 
duction on the farms of this nation dur- 
ars of 1937 and 1988 was 
5 per cent in excess of 1929 agricultural 
production which was high, Factory 
production during the same two years 


ing the two ye 


was 19 per cent below the 1929 level. 

Farmers, therefore, have noj{ curtail- 
ed their production to the extent that 
factories have; and which they did, no 
doubt, because of shrinking markets, 
With no marked change in farm popu- 
lation the last 40 years farmers are now 
producing abundantly for city popula- 
tions which increased more than two- 
thirds during this period, $ 

Because of their fine record they are 
entitled to their fair share of the na- 
tional income. When they receive it bus- 
iness in the cities and towns as well as 
on farms will be better because the 
farmer’s dollar always goes to town. 
Consequently, the more he has the bet- 
ter is urban business. 


AUGUST FARM DUTIES 


REPARE land for small grain crops 
p to be used for both winter grazing 


ad grain production. This should be 

prepared in August so that a firm, 

t seed bed will be ready by the 
middle of September 

Prepare land on which crimson 
clover and other winter legumes are to 
be grown unless they are to follow 
cotton or other crops that are still on 
the land. 

3. Prepare permanent pasture land 
now for seeding later, 

4. Turn grazed soybean stubble if the 
grazing igs finished, and prepare soil for 
the crop which is to follow—oats, win- 
ter legumes, etc. 

5. Make preparation for beginning 
cotton picking. The market demands a 
high quality product, 

6. Purchase your supply of winter le- 
fume and small grain seed, Buy early 
and demand a superior quality of seed, 

7. Clip that pasture again, cutting just 
a little lower than the preceding time, 
and cutting late enough to get all the 
weeds, yet early enough to keep the 
weed seeds from developing. 

8. Start grazing early Spanish pea- 
nuts at least by the middle of August. 


9. Make plans for planting winter le- 
guiries in cotton fields, bearing in mind 
inoculation and the application of phos- 
phate, 

10, Tobacco stalks should be plowed 
up with shovel, so that the sun will 
“bake” every root. ‘This Will kill all 
stem. Plant the 
field in cover Crops resistant to the 
disease: such as oats, rye, wheat, bar- 


nematodes in the root sy 


ley, Iron and Brabham cowpeas, velvet 
beans, or crotalaria, 

11. Remove all dodder from lespedeza 
fields where the seed are to be saved 
for planting. A pile of dry straw may 
be put on the dodder and burned. The 
price of dodder--infested seed is great- 
ly penalized on the market. 


Barbour One Variety 


About 250 farmers of Barbour Cour 
ty growing one-variety cotton this year 


will qualify for free grading and class- 
ing service of the United States Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, If these 


farmers save the seed they produce it 
should be sufficient to plant practically 
the entire county in 1940, says County 
Agent F. C, Clapp. 
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Now Is Time to Begin Planning 


Pastures; Proper Moisture and 


Fertility lmportant Factors 


OW that farmers will be through 
N with the cultivation of crops soon, 


it is well to begin planning to do some 
thing about improving pastures. 
The two factors more important than 


any others which control the amount of 
grazing that the pasture will furnish 
are moisture and fertility; therefore, in 
locating our pasture we should use the 
most fertile moist land, 

Generally good bottom corn land 
makes good pasture land, These bot- 
toms should be cleared and the brush 
burned this summer. The land should 
be turned and phosphate and lime disk- 
ed into the soil. For amounts of phos- 
phate and lime to apply, follow the rec- 
ommendations of your county agent for 
your section of the State. 

If this is done during the summer, 
there will be a firm seed bed to sow 
the seed on in the early fall. Sow the 
varieties of clover and grass that your 
county agent recommends for your part 
of the State, In most sections of the 
State, it is necessary to leave the pas- 
ture level enough to run a mowing ma- 
chine over it for the control of bitter 
weeds and other pests. However, on a 
well fertilized pasture, weeds are less 
a problem than on the common Ala- 
bama pastures, because the desirable 
pasture plants make a more vigorous 
growth and have a tendency to choke 
out the weeds. 


It Is suggested that the tops be clip- 
ped off bitter weeds two or three times 
just before they bloom rather than cut- 
ting them down to the ground the first 
time, since they will bloom so that the 
mower blade cannot reach the blossoms 
for the second clipping, 


It Pays Joe Kane 


Joe Kane, of Loxley, fertilized 20 
icres of his pasture in the spring 
of 1937 with 1,200 pounds of superphos- 
phate and one ton of crushed limestone 
per acre. He then sowed this in common 
lespedeza and Dallis grass. Before sow- 
ing, he removed all the stumps and 
bushes from this area and thoroughly 
prepared it. During the pasture season, 
he keeps an average of 10 milk cows, 
20 heifers, and 15 hogs on the 20 acres. 
By having his pasture well prepared and 
level, he can mow it to keep down the 
weeds and to clip of ftough grass so 
that it will come back tender and more 
nutritious, 


Has Fine Pastures 


Dr. D, G. Sturkie, who lives near Au- 
burn in the Piedmont upland section of 
the State, cleared off two acres of black 
jack under-growth on his place in 1934, 
and fertilized this area with a thousand 
pounds of basic slag per acre. He then 
seeded this area to Dallis grass, orchard 
grass, Kentucky blue grass, common 
lespedeza, white dutch clover, and Per- 
sian clover. This two acres has given 
him sufficient grazing for his two milk 
cows and their calves, In 1938, he top- 
dressed his pasture with 800 pounds of 
superphosphate per acre for fear the 
thousand pounds application of basic 
slag, put on four years previously, 
would begin to be used up, 

Daring the season of 1939, it has been 
Impossible so far for his two cows and 


calves to keep this pasture under con- 
trol, This pasture ig on land which has 
not been considered very good pasture 
soil, being dry upland in the Piedmont 
section of the State, but it is giving Dr. 
Sturkie year-round grazing for his milk 
cows, and is apparently as good as any 
pasture in the State. 


Makes Grass Grow 


At Fairhope on Mobile Bay, S. W. 
Alexander finds that Dallis grass and 
lespedeza grow luxuriantly where he 
applies phosphate, but on his unfertili- 
zed areas these improved frasses positi- 
vely will not grow. He has two grasses 
in addition to these which don’t grow 
usually any further north than Florida. 
These are centipede and St. Augustine 
grasses, This fall he’s going to sow some 
crimson clover on his fertilized pasture 
for winter grazing. 


Improves Ten Acres 


Mr. C. G, Narmore, test-demonstra- 
tion farmer of Route 2, Tuscumbia, Ala., 
is gradually changing his farming sys- 
tem from the one cash crop cotton sys- 
tem to a more diversified method of 
farming. He has put 50 acres of his 177- 
acre farm in pasture. Ten acres of this 
50 were fertilized, limed and seeded in 
1936 and an additional 10 acres in 1937, 
and 10 in 1938. Mr. Narmore expects to 
improve 10 acres each year until all of 
his pasture is improved, 


Makes Good Pasture 


John G. Kimbrough, of Millry, Wash- 
ington County, cleared about 50 acres 
of cut-over black-jack land and fertil- 
ized it with 800 pounds of basic slag 
per acre. Then he seeded it to common 
lespedeza and Dallas grass last spring. 
He now has a fine pasture, in fact, one 
of the best pastures in extreme south- 
west Alabama. 

This fall he is sowing white Dutch 
clover seed in the lower parts of it to 
furnish winter grazing and to store nit- 
rogen in the soil for the use of the Dal- 
lis grass. Mr, Kimbrough is so well 
pleased with his pasture that he is go- 
ing to clear and put in about 25 more 
acres this winter. 


Phosphate And Lime 


Mr. G. D, Skelton, test-demonstration 
farmer of Tuscaloosa County, is getting 
enormous increases in pasturage from 
using phosphate and lime on his pas- 
ture, Mr, Skelton’s pasture is a little 
creek bottom, such as many farmers in 
his part of the state have, He cleared 
the trees and alder bushes off of this 
bottom and fertilized it. with the equi- 
valent of 1,000 pounds of phosphate and 
a ton of crushed limestone to the acre, 


In order that Mr. Skelton might find 
out exactly how much good he was re- 
ceiving from the lime and from the 
phosphate, he fenced off four small 
plots. On one of them he put neither 
fertilizer nor lime; on the second he 
put lime but no phosphate;! on the third, 
Phosphorus but no lime; and on the 
fourth he used the complete fertilizer 


The dairy herd improvement association of Russell County is accomplishing 
many worthwhile results for farmers of that east Alabama area, The scenes above 


show what is taking place in the county ; 


is a result of the program, 


At top Mr. Tom Andrews, one of the successful dairy farmers of the county, 
is shown holding one of the five registered Jersey bulls which head his herd. The 


daughters of this bull are now in milk 
farmers pictured at center are inspecting 


and are high producers, The group of 
a fine growth of Austrian winter peas 


on the farm of Mr. William J. Bickerstaff, This soil improvement work is being 
conducted on most of the farms where dairy work is receiving attention. In the 
bottom photo Mr. Andrews and Chester Bearden, tester with the D. H. I. A., are 
inspecting a 200-acre pasture which has been seeded to common lespedeza, Dallis 


grass and crimson clover. 


and lime mixture which he had used on 
his entire pasture. 

On the unfertilized and unlimed area, 
he cut at the rate of only 3,400 pounds 
of green growth per acre, most of which 
was weeds and wild grasses. On the 
area on which he applied lime without 
any phosphate, he cut 340 pounds more 
srowth than on the unfertilized plot. 
On the third plot, which had had phos- 
phate applied without lime, he cut over 
7,000 pounds of growth which consisted 
mostly of improved grasses and clovers, 
while on the plot to which he applied 
both phosphate and lime, he cut over 
9,000 pounds of grasses and clover* to 
the acre, which was nearly three times 
as much weight as was cut from the un- 
fertilized area, besides being mostly 
clover and Dallis grass while the yield 
of the unfertilized area was mostly 
weeds, 


Valuable Vetch 


An experiment all his own is showing 
Larry Harris, of the North Perry com- 
munity in Perry County, something 
about vetch. 

Last year Mr. Harris made §2\% 
bushels of corn per acre on some of 
the least fertile soil of Perry County 
following two crops of vetch. This year 
he is really seeing what vetch will do. 
He has corn on land that has had three 
crops of vetch, on land that has had 
two crops, one crop and no vetch at 
all. He says he does not have to have 
“his glasses on to see which is the best 
crop.” He has consistently built up his 
land with legumes and after his little 
experiment with corn this year wishes 
he could put every acre on his place in 
the winter legume, reports his county 
agent. 
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Lowery Offers Cotton 
Improvement Suggestions 


By J. C. LOWERY 
Extension Agronomist 


ITH the approach of another cot- 
W ion ginning season the quality of 
the Alabama cotton crop will again be- 
come a question mark in the minds of 
the trade, 

For many years the Alabama crop has 
been known far and wide for its in- 
ferior staple. This situation. has been 
greatly improved and the State has 
largely regained its reputation of years 
ago for good cotton. The question still 
remains, however, as to the permanence 
of this improvement. The State had the 
highest per cent of 15/16-inch and 
longer, in 1938 than in any other year. 
This may have been due partially to 
very favorable seasons. 

The better staple varieties such as 
DPL and Stoneville are being grown 
extensively in north Alabama, Clevewilt, 
Cook 144, and Dixie-Triumph in south 
Alabama. Thousands of farmers obtain 
a few seed every year or two from the 
breeders to plant seed patches to main- 
tain the purity of their crop. 

Cotton is being bought on the basis 
of staple length as well as grade and 
bale weight in many local markets. A 
few years ago staple length was almost 
an unknown term on most local mar- 
kets. With the greatly improved situa- 
tion with Alabama cotton it is impor- 


DALE HOG SALES 


(Continued from page 1) 


Association year runs from December 
to December) the members of the as- 
sociation meet to study business of the 
past year and to elect the usual officers 
of an association and a weigher and 
grader, 

On sale days the members begin to 
bring hogs about 6 o’clock in the morn- 
ing and continue to bring them in until 
two o’clock, Each producer is charged 
ten cents for each hog he sells through 
the association. This is his membership 
dues. The hogs are graded and at one 
o'clock are auctioned to the highest bid- 
der. The producer goes to the Secretary, 
gets an order on the bank and takes his 
money home with him the same day. 

Here is what the sales have meant to 
Dale County: 

In 1936, 4,687 producers sold 19,664 
hogs for $268,604.19 

In 1937, 4,600 producers sold 18,940 
hogs for $255,603.77 

In 1938, 5,095 producers sold 23,504 
hogs for $254,712.95 

In 1939, 3,907 producers have sold 
19,000 hogs for $136,433.62 

It will be noted that although more 
hogs were sold last year than in 1937 
farmers received less money. This is due 
to a lower price for hogs, says W. D. 
Thomason, county agent. 

Some cattle have been sold on the 
market and County Agent Thomason 
believes that within two or three years 
as more farmers begin to utilize peanut 
hay with beef cattle there will be a 
dependable market built up for cattle 
as well as for hogs. 

Cooperative sales patterned after Dale 
County’s are now being held in Monroe, 
Coffee, Pike, Geneva, Talladega, Cone- 
cuh, Sumter, Calhoun, Covington, 
Houston, and other counties. Wilcox 
County farmers will begin a sale soon 
and still other counties are making 
plans to hold sales in the near future. 


tant that every effort be put forth to 
maintain not only the present quality, 
but to make it better. Several things 
can be done wifiiin the next few weeks 
that will help this current season and 
in 1940 also. These are: 

Pick cotton promptly but not while 
wet or green. 

Store seed cotton in dry place and stir 
frequently to prevent heating. 

Do not gin wet or dew-damp cot- 
ton, 

Dump rolls, clean gin, and catch 
planting seed at breast, 

Arrange gin days for those growing 
the same variety from pure breeder 
seed unless the community is a 100 per 
cent one variety community. 

Do not permit cotton of good staple 
to be placed in ginning with cotton of 
short staple varieties, 

Store planting seed in dry building 
and do not permit them to heat. Many 
of the bad stands complained about in 
the spring are due to permitting the 
seed to become heated shortly after 
ginning, ~ 

Store bales in dry place and do not 
expose to weather. 

Competition from foreign countries 
and competition from other parts of the 
cotton belt make it imperative that the 
Alabama cotton crop be of the highest 
possible quality. 


Did You Know 


If cows and young stock go about 
gnawing off parts of the barn, nibbling 
on bones, or licking dirt, they probably 
lack phosphorus in their feed. The 
habit of chewing boards can be remedi- 
ed by feeding special steamed bone meal 
which supplies phosphorus. 


Carrots contain sodium, iron, iodine, 
silicon, chlorin, calcium, potassium, and 
sulphur, together with vitamins ,A, B, 
C, D, G, and E. Because of their rich- 
ness in vitamin A, carrots are used to 
produce an extract known as carotin 
which is widely recommended to build 
up body resistance against disease. 


Research at the Virginia agricultyral 
experiment station tends to prove that 
there is no essential difference between 
the carcass’ of a grass-fed steer and one 
finished on grain. The studies show that 
the shrinkage en route to market is 
slightly greater for the grass-fed ani- 
mals, but the dressing percentage is 
identical. Experienced meat graders are 
unable to identify the gfrass-fed car- 
casses with consistency, Meat from the 
grass-fed steers contains more vitamin 
A than grain-finished meat. 


Twelve homes of Milltown, Ala.,, 
Chapter FFA members have recently 
been landscaped through efforts of 
members, In addition, they are now 
preparing to sod lawns and build rock 
and cement walks up to their homes. 

New cuttings are rooted by the chap- 
ter annually, and the chapter hopes in 
a year or two that it can landscape 
cemeteries, churches, and schools of the 
county, 


The best general safety record in 50 
years was established by the railroads 
of the United States in 1938. The num- 
ber of train accidents, as compared with 
the number of miles run by trains, was 
the lowest on record. 


THIS MONTH IN RURAL ALABAMA 


Better Sirup 


Want to have better sirup to go with 
those hot biscuits on cold winter morn- 
ings? 

It's possible to make Alabama sorg- 
hum and sugarcane sirup much better 
by new methods being adopted in many 
counties of the State. M. D. Harman, 
specialist in sirup and sirup crops of 
the Alabama Extension Service, says 
there are possibilities of not only mak- 
ing sirup better for the Alabaina folks 
who grow their own cane or sorghum 
but that commercial possibilities for 
sirup made by the new methods are 
bright. 

Mr, Harman has just issued a leaflet 
which explains the new methods in de- 
tail, Copies of this leaflet may be ob- 
tained by writing to Mr. Harman at the 
Alabama Extension Service, Auburn, 
Alabama, 


Cover Crops Pay 


H, D, Humphrey, Hartselle, Ala., has 
found growing of cover crops and pas- 
tures protects the land and increases 
farm profits. 

Mr. Humphrey purchased his present 
farm in 1928. It had been planted in 
row crops for years and as a result was 
in a very eroded condition. He realiz- 
ed it would be impossible to make a 
living unless the soil fertility could be 
increased, 

He fertilized and seeded two acres to 
alfalfa, 16 acres to vetch, four acres to 
crimson clover, ten acres to improved 
pasture and two acres to lespedeza. He 
also had the Soil Conservation Asso- 
ciation to terrace his entire farm with 
power equipment, 

The result of Mr. Humphrey's fore- 
sight and work may be summed up by 
Saying that his pasture furnishes twice 
as much grazing as formerly, his cot- 
ton yield has been increased from 160 
pounds lint to over a bale per acre, and 
his corn increased from 12 bushels to 
46 bushels per acre. He also has two 
acres of alfalfa that yields eight tons 
of hay. 

In 1937 Mr. Humphrey installed lights 
and an electric refrigerator. He has also 
been able to remodel his home and in- 
stall other electrical applicances, 


There are about 180 automobile parts 
made of coal and its by-products. 
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Oats Rae Good 
Livestock Feed 


LIMITED cotton acreage and a 
A low price make it imperative for 
farmers to produce feed and food crops 
at home. Feed for livestock must be 
produced economically. The dry sum- 
mers and uneven distribution of rain- 
fall make the production of corn and 
other summer feed crops too uncertain 
for providing ample feed every month 
each year, 

Oats is one of the best crops for Ala- 
bama farmers to grow to help insure 
that the farm will have plenty of grain, 
Oats occupy the land during the win- 
ter months, thereby protecting the land 
to a certain extent against winter rains, 
provide some grazing, in addition to 
producing grain, 

By observing a few precautions, most 
farmers can produce oats. In the first 
place, oats should be planted early; 
that is, from September 1 to October 15. 
Most failures with fall sown oats are 
due to waiting until after October 15 
to sow them. Second, oats should be 
treated for smut. This is a simple and 
inexpensive process. Third, oats should 
be top-dressed the latter part of Febru- 
ary or first of March with nitrogen, 
such as 100 to 200 pounds of nitrate of 
soda or the equivalent. 

The oat crop may be grazed up until 
time to apply the nitrogen, providing it 
is not grazed too heavily. 

Many farmers follow a rule of plant- 
ing one sack of oats for each head of 
workstock, This is not a bad plan and 
farmers who follow it are never forced 
to buy feed to finish their crops. 

Oats may be harvested with ordinary 
mowing machines, or with combines, 
where available. Where neither of these 
is available, a small acreage could be 
harvested with the old-fashioned cradle. 
This, of course, involves labor but it 
will prevent feed bills. 


“Brooklyn Supreme,” owned lon (0h (eh, 
Good of Ogden, Iowa, is called the 
world’s largest horse. He stands 1914 
hands high, weighs 3,030 pounds, mea- 
sures 10 feet, 2 inches around the body, 
and takes 20 inches of iron to make one 
shoe. He is a purebred Belgian Stallion, 
nine years old, now on exhibition at the 
Golden Gate Exposition at San Fran- 
cisco, 


BAKER DISCUSSES RURAL HEALTH 


(Continued from page 1) 


favorable climatic and soil condition they 


are hatched in much the same way as 


baby chicks. Then they lie in the soil until another unshod foot comes into 
contact with the soil, and the above- described process is repeated, 

Hookworms can be removed from the intestines by certain drugs, and the 
victim shows almost immediate improvement, However, re-infestation is almost 
certain to follow when the bare feet again come into contact with hookworm-in- 
fested soil. The problem can be effectively solved, therefore, only by the wearing 
of shoes to protect the feet against infestation or by preventing infestation of the 
soil through the use of sanitary privies and sewers. 

Pellagra, another form of illness found largely in rural areas, in spite of the 
fact that it is a diet-deficiency disease, has been characterized as “the red plague.” 
It is more prevalent in the late spring and early summer, presumably as a result 
of the improper diet of the winter months, It is a counterpart in humans of the 


black tongue prevalent among dogs and 


also due of course to diet tary defects, 


Although pellagra can be cured by correction of the patient's diet and by 
the use of yeast, it, like the other diseases that have been mentioned, can be com- 
batted most successfully through prevention. A well balanced diet, with plenty of 
green vegetables, eggs and milk, is regarded as an effective defense against it. 

Typhoid fever is not particularly a rural disease per se, but rural residents are 
in greater danger of contracting it than city dwellers because they do not enjoy 
the protection provided by the authorities of most cities in the way of close, 
watchful supervision of milk and water supplies. Lacking such supervision, they 


should avail themselves of the protection 


afforded by typhoid vaccine, which is 


furnished free by the State Department of Health and administered by private 


physicians and county health officers. 
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76th Congress Adjourns; 
Alabama Delegation Had 


Big Hand During Session 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 5.— The] id Republican yotes, to stop the 
76th Congress adjourned tonight} two bills without even the usual 
after a final, furious clash between] House debate, 

& New Dealer and administration Afterwards, Starnes declared hig 
critics within the Democratic opposition to these two measures 
Party, did not represent any break with 

All work completed and the] the administration, His attitude, 
House in recess, the Senate heard | he said, was based on “a convic- 
an exchange between Senator Pep-| tion that neither was sound in 
per (D.), Florida, enthusiastic] form and that they would not 
Roosevelt supporter, and a 8roup| bring’ about the commendable ob- 
of other Democrats which for] jectives they sought,’ 
plain forensic bitterness eclipsed There were those Alabamians 
any of the quarrels of the preced-| who grumbled from time to time 
ing seven months, about the wage-hour act, but even 

The day's work had been con-}on this troublous question they 
cluded in comparatively short or-| were not go bluntly critical as 
der, It consisted of three actions,| many other Southern legislators, 
The Senate, in a wrangle between Some Alabamians believed «he 
Connally, of Texas, and LaFolletto, | delegation's loyalty accounted in 
of Wisconsin, approved a confer-| part for the unusually large num- 
ence compromise on amendments] ber of men from the State whom 
te the Social Security Act. Both] President Roosevelt appointed to 
branches of Congress adopted a important Federal jobs, 
“compromise” version of the third] It started with the selection of 
deficiency bill. Senator Hugo L. Black for the 

President Roosevelt sent the} Supreme Court, 
legislators a little farewell note The President named Co), Sump- 
wishing them a pleasant “vaca-! ter Smith to the Air Safety Board, 
tion,” and Senator Barkley of Ken-| of which he now is chairman. 
lucky, the majority leader, made Leon McCord of Montgomery be- 
a little speech in conclusion, came a judge of the Circuit Court 

— of Appeals at New Orleans. New 
Session’s History Deal Senator Claude Pepper of 
Convened January 8, 1989 Florida had sought that post for 

Major measures passed—Defense| his, law partner, Curtis L, Waller, 
program of nearly $2,000,000,000; | of ‘Tallahassee, 
relief bill appropriating $1,775,-| J. Haden Alldredge was appoint- 
000,000 and curtailing WPA ac-|ed to the Interstate Commerce 
tivities; government reorganiza-| Commission. Another Alabamian, 
tion; social security revision; ex-| Marion M, Caskie, was ICC chair- 
tension of Roosevelt monetary|man at the time. 
powers; Hatch bill barring most Frederick I, Thompson, Alabama 
Federal officials from campaigns.| publisher, was the President's 

Major measures killed—Roose-| choice for a vacancy on the Fed- 
velt lending bill; Townsend old age! eral Communications Commission, 
pensions, Hereabout, a measure of the re- 

Major measures postponed until] sponsibility for the delegation’s 
1940—Neutrality law revision ;|down-the-line policy was attribut- 
amendments to Wagner Act und}]ed to the influence of Alabama's 
wage-hour act; Wagner national] William B, Bankhead, popular 
health program; railroad aid bill, | Speaker of the House. 

Appropriations authorized—$13,-] Although House affairs kept him 
000,000,000. busy, the Speaker found time to 

Bills signed by President—425, | participate in Alabama. activities 

Bills vetoed by President—18. and to take counsel frequently with 

Bills awaiting presidential ac-)cther representatives from his 
tion—350, State. Washington knows him as 

Nominations confirmed by Sen-|4n administration regular. 
ate—10,967. At session-end, there were those 

Nominations rejected by Senate|in the Alabama group who con- 
—12, sidered him at least a vice-presi- 
dential possibility for 1940, Friends 
who inquired of Bankhead himself 
about it were told he had not en- 
couraged the campaign in any way. 

Alabama members of the Sen- 
ate and House have been impor- 
tant figures in virtually every ma- 
jor issue that faced the 76th Con- 
gress, 

Senator John H. Bankhead, 
brother of the Speaker, was the 
Senate’s recognized authority on 
all matters pertaining to cotton 
and the cotton farmer, and more 
than once he was called upon to 
patch up some quarrel that threat- 
ened to block farm legislation. 

He was a leader in the success- 
ful fight for parity payments to 
the farmer and for an additional 
appropriation to trim down agri- 
cultural surpluses, As in previous 
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Alabama Kept Faith Through 

76th Session 

WASHINGTON, Aug, 6.—A de- 
veloping Southern revolt against 
the New Deal failed to shake the 
administration loyalty of a heavy 
majority of Alabama’s Democratic 
delegation during the stormy con- 
gressional session that closed yes- 
terday. 

Despite individual instances 
where President Roosevelt could 
not claim unanimous Alabama sup- 
port, no other Southern group held 
more firmly to the administration 
pattern, 

A single Alabamian, Representa- 
tiv Joe Starnes, voted against 
House consideration of the Presi- 
dent’s lending and housing bills, 
But there were enough opposition 
Democrats, joined with almost sol- 
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Dixie Blackbird Minstrel | 
# 


Monday, August 14, 8:00 P. M. 
HIGH SCHOOL AUDITORIUM i 
Brand New 

JOKES, 

CHORUSES : 


Auspices: Elba Lions Club and 
Three-In-One Study Club 


Admission —:— 10c and 25c 
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SONGS, DANCES, 


ll poncey WE DOCTOR | WE DOCTOR 
SEZ: SICK CARS. 


No matter how sick they are, 
we are specialists in all kinds of 
auto repairing, and there is no job 
too big or too difficult for us to 
do, and do right, 

If your car is not running the 
way it should run, bring it to us 
and we will give it prompt, expert 
attention, When it leaves our ga- 
rage it will run like a new car, 


All Kinds of Auto Accessories, 
Tires, Ete. 


PHONE 146 
Sales—-CHEVROLET—Service 
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NEW INSURANCE COMPANY 
IS ORGANIZED IN ELBA 


The Southern Benelt Life Tn- 
Surance Company is W@lba's new- 
est business enterprise and the 
company started its business ac- 
tivities last week immediately af- 
ter receiving a commission from 
the State Insurance Department, 
even before an office had been 
secured, 

This week offices are being open- 
ed in the store building formerly 
occupied by Wise Cash Grocery 
(in the May block), and within 
the next few days the company ex- 
pects to have a full corps of rep- 
resentatives in Coffee as well ag 
other counties throughout the 
State, 

The new company is a full legal 
reserve stock company, has met 
all requirements of State insur- 
ance laws, and has full authority 
from the State Insurance Commis- 
sioner to do business in the State, 
It was stated that the company 
has deposited with the State more 
Security than was required under 
the law, thus policy holders are 
amply protected, heir policies 
will carry premium waiver, dis- 
ability, double indemnity, cash gur- 
render value and other attractive 
features, 

Officers of the company are: H, 
B, Larkins, president; A. J. Ward, 
first vice-president; D, F. Bragg, 
second vice-president; T, Deal, 
Secretary-treasurer; T, 'T, Rhodes, 
State supervisor, The board of 
directors is composed of the above 
officers and B, F, Paul, 
SCHEDULE IS ANNOUNG ED 

FOR ELBA HIGH GRIDDERS 

Only one date remains to be 
filled in the schedule of the Elba, 
High School football team for the 
1939 season, according to an- 
nouncement made this week by 
Supt. J. C. Dixon. A game for 
November 24, the last date of the 
season, has not yet been arrang- 
ed, although negotiations are pend- 
ing. The schedule follows: 

September 28 (Thursday)—Do- 
than in Dothan, at night. 

October 6—Highland Home, in 
Elba, 

October 18—Brantley, in Elba. 

October 20—Geneva, in Geneva. 

October 27—Slocomb, in Elba. 

November 3—Newville, in Elba. 

November 10—Enterprise, in En- 
terprise, at night. 

November 17—Opp, in Opp, at 
night. 

November 24—Pending. 


MRS. KILCREASE SUCCUMBS 
AFTER EXTENDED ILLNESS 


Mrs. Lessie M. Kilicrease, wife 
of Philip Kilcrease, widely known 
vesident of West Coffee, passed 
away at her home last Sunday fol- 
lowing an illness extending over a 
period of two and one-half years. 
She was born April 1, 1898, and 
was the daughter of the late Mr. 
and Mrs. J, G. Turman, Countless 
friends throughout the community 
ave grieved at her passing. 

Surviving are her husband and 
the following children: Three girls, 
Maylon Dean, Mary Jean and 
Myrtie Lou Kilerease; five sons, 
Crandal, Joe Green, Daniel, Rob- 
ert and Tom Weldon Kilcrease, 
She also leaves two sisters, one 
brother and many other relatives, 

Funeral services were held Mon- 
day morning at Pine Level Church 
with Elder Jack Mitchell officiat- 
ing. Interment was in the adjoin- 
ing cemetery. Bonneau-Jeter had 
charge of arrangements. 


NEW HOME CHURCH WILL 
BE REPAIRED MONDAY 


Members of the church as well 
as all others interested are re- 
quested to meet at New Home 
Church, about six miles below Biba 
on the Elba-Kinston road, on next 
Monday morning, August 14, for 
the purpose of repairing the 
building. 

A new roof will be put on the 
building, new steps will be made 
and windows repaired. Material 
for this work will be on the ground 
Monday and workers are urged to 
be present with their tools, A 
committee composed of J, J, Smith, 
Owen Parker and A. M. Farris 
is in charge of this work. 

CAR BREAKS BOTH LEGS 
OF FOUR-YEAR-OLD GIRL 

ENTERPRISE, Aug. 5. — Betty 
Lou Paul, four-year-old daughter 
of Mr, and Mrs. John Paul, had 
both legs broken Friday about 
noon when she was struck by an 
automobile driven by Dan Bradley, 
farmer, of Coffee Springs commu- 
nity, 

The little girl was playing near 
her home on Geneva Street and 
darted suddenly into the path of 
the oncoming car, The accident 
was stated to have been unavoid- 
able. 

After having the limbs set at 
Gibson's hospital, the child was re- 
moved to her home Friday 
afternoon, 


Mrs. J. W. Kendrick and Miss 
Mary Will Kendrick have returned 
from a visit to relatives in Fayette, 


PUNERAL FOR MRS. BOYD 
HELD AT BAPTIST CHURCH 


Muneral services for Mrs, Sallie 
Simmons Boyd, beloved Blbian and 
one of the city's oldest citizens, 
were held at the Biba Baptist 
Church Thursday afternoon with 
Rey, J, A. Timmerman, pastor, of- 
ficiating, Mrs, Boyd passed away 
early Wednesday morning near 
Prattville, where she had spent 
several months undergoing treat- 
ment, She had been in feeble 
health for two or three years, 

Mrs. Boyd was 83 years of age, 
having been born in Elba on Feb- 
ruary J, 1856, Her parents, Wil- 
liam Warren, Simmons and Sarah 
Fitzpatrick Simmons, died in her 
infancy and she was reared by an 
uncle, the late John B, Simmons, 
one of the founders of Wiba and 
long a pioneer in the development 
of this section of the county, She 
was married to Dr, William Penn 
Boyd on Juiy 20, 1877, and the 
greater portion of her life was 
Spent in Elba, Her husband pre- 
ceded her to the grave, 

Surviving are two daughters, 
Mrs. M. S. Carmichael of Mont- 
gomery and Mrs. F. J, Mizell of 
Samson, and one son, Mr, Ja P. 
Boyd, of Auburn, and a number 
of grand children and other rela- 
tives, Two daughters, Mrs, KE, F, 
McKinnon and Miss Alice Boyd, 
preceded her in death, 

Mrs, Boyd joined the Mission- 
ary Baptist Church at the age of 
Seventeen years, while a student 
at Cox College, LaGrange, Ga, 
thus beginning a career of reli-} 
lous activity that continued for 
more than three-score years. The 
first Baptist Church in Elba was 
organized in her home and she was 
the last of the charter members 
of the congregation, She always 
took an active interest in all or- 
ganizations of the church, was a 
loyal and consecrated member and 
regular attendant until her health 
failed a few years ago, Her in- 
fluence has been and will ever be 
felt in the religious and civic life 
of the city. 

Interment was in the family lot 
in Evergreen Cemetery, Active 
pallbearers were W. W. Ham, W. 
T. Whitman, Sr., W. M. Ringsdorf, 
J, C, Fleming, J. F, Brunson, H, 
Jeter, F, H. Murphree and R, GC, 
Bryan, 

Honorary pallbearers included 
the following: D. F. Prescott, J. 
O. English, D. J. Brooks, W. L, 
English, C. P, Hayes, J. M, Bon- 


neau, G. L. Pinckard, Henry Dor- 


sey, Judge J. A. Carnley, J. M, 


Garrett, Y. W. Rainer, J. W. Ken- 


drick, H. H. Fuller, T, B. Bryan, 
P, G. Mathis, J. V. Wright, L. P. 
Mullins, C, E, Dorsey, W. M., 
Brunson. Bonneau- Jeter had 
charge of arrangements, 


Elba Playground 


ews 


By MISS EUNICE GRAHAM 
Superintendent 


A treasure hunt will be heid on 
the playground at Elba Elemen- 
tary School Friday afternoon at 
3:00 o'clock, After the hunt, 
games will be played and this will 
be followed by a marshmallow 
toast. All children are invited to 


attend, 


The tennis court on the play- 
ground is being put in tip-top 
shape. Let’s have tennis players 


out during the day, 


Soft ball team for ladies is be- 
ing organized and all ladies and 
older girls interested are asked to 
come to the ball diamond at the 
school Thursday afternoon at 4:30 
o'clock for practice. Other near- 
by towns have teams, so why not 


Elba? 


A new volley ball court is being 
made on the playground, This 


court can be used for paddle ten- 
nis. Come out and learn how to 
play the game, Paddles and ball 
are furnished. 


The playground is open daily 


with leaders on duty from 8:00 
a.m. till 12:00 m., and from 2:30 
till 5:30 p.m, Send the children 


to the playground every day ex- 
cept Saturdays, New games are 


taught and old games are played. 


LITTLE CHILD DIES 


Julia Mae Pope, age 2% years, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs, Luther 


Pope, residents of Beat 20, Coffee 
County, died in Gibson's hospital 
at Enterprise last Friday after- 


noon following a short illness, 


Surviving besides the parents 
are two sisters, Louise and Mary 
Lean Pope; two brothers, Cecil 
and William Pope, Funeral serv- 
ices were held Saturday afternoon 
at Damascus Church, with Rey, 
B, F. Pierce officiating. Burial fol- 
lowed in the church cemetery. 
Pallbearers were Amos Clark, 


Foster Clark, J, C. Pope, Milford 


Pope. Bonneau-Jeter had charge 


of arrangements, 


Mrs. Bessie Nichols and son, 
James Milton, of St, Petersburg 
Fla., who have been spending sevy- 
eral, days in Elba with Mr. and 
Mrs. Luther Vaughan and Mr. 
and Mrs, John B, Wise, left Sun- 
day for Malone, Fla., to visit rela- 
tives before returning home, 


‘loved member of the Coffee Coun- 
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Girls, Boys And Leaders 
__ Enjoyed Camp In Florida 


Seventy-five Coffee County 4-H 
boys and girls, agents and local 
leaders enjoyed a three-day camp 
at the Florida State 4-H camp at 
Timpooche near Niceville on Au- 
gust 2nd, 8rd and 4th, Bighteen 
different clubs were re presented at 
this camp, This was the most 
successful and enjoyable outing 
ever held for Coffee County 4-H 
Clubsters, 

The Timpooche 4-H camp con- 
sists of a large assembly and rec- 
reation hall, dining hall, kitchen 
with all the necessary cooking and 
table utensils, playgrounds and 
recreation supplies, Swimming fa- 
cilities, cottages, and sleeping fa- 
cilities and a canteen, 

The program for this camp con- 
sisted of the following’ numbers: 

1. Group singing, 

2. Morning watch and vespers 
led by Wstelle Burke. 

3. Reeitations and readings, 

4, Stunts by all cabins, 

5. Swimming morning’ and af- 
ternoon, 

6. Recreation contests, such as 
horse shoe pitching, ringo, bean 
bag, by Baker Kyser, Norman Dis- 
muke, James Willoughby, Julius 
Young, Estelle Burke and Mildred 
Foley. 

7. Tree study won by Gus Daw- 
kins and Bowden Sessions, 

8. Leadership discussions, led 
by James Willoughby and Emma 
Nell Wilson, 

ae Talk by Mrs, J, A, Carnley 

“God's Gift to Man” on vesper 
DROP RA Thursday evening. 

10. Talk by Judge J. A. Carn- 
ley on “Character Building” Thurs- 
day night, 

11, Folk games by groups, 

12.. Trip to Gulf at Ft. Walton. 

The boys and girls who attend- 
ed the camp are ag follows: 
Charles Bryan, Wilton Bailey, T, 
B. Byrd, Bill Benton, Kyser Baker, 
Gus Dawkins, Wiley Deal, Norman 
Dismuke, Bill Edwards, Felix 
Foley, Jake Gunter, James Grif- 
fin, Douglas Harrison, Jack Helms, 
Harold Hudson, Robert Jackson, 
Eugene Jacobs, Donald Lee, Fred 
Moore, Robert Moore, Jeff Mar tin, 
Harold Parker, Phil Pr: idgen, Voyd 
Rowell, Olen Reeves, Ray Reeves, 
Bowden Sessions, Jack Wilkes, 

James Wise, Robert H, Wise, 
James Willoughby, Wayne White- 
head, Kyser Wilson, Julius Young, 
Estelle Burke, Hazel Edwards, 
Kate Farris, Nettie Rue Farris, 
Mildred Foley, Virginia Jackson, 
Jean Moore, Mary Frances Norton, 
Myra Agnes Parker, Evelyn Phil- 
lips, Allie Renfroe, Eula Lee 
Vaughan, Betty Vaughan, Nora 
Towns Wells, Gwendolyn Walden, 
Miriam Wise, Frances Wise, John- 
nie Wise, Amy Wilson, Emma Nell 
Wilson, Clara Jean Wise, Ruth 
Wise, Douglas Martin, 

Othérs attending were Judge and 
Mrs. J. A, Carnley, Miss Sara Nell 
Clark, J, Doug Kendrick, Mrs. 
Wise, Mrs. Hunter Garth, Mrs. 
Wise, Mrs. Phillips, Huey Phillips, 
T. G, Jacobs, Emmett Hughes, 
Frank Harper, R. L, Farris, T. W. 
Athey, Jr., assistant county agent 
of Crenshaw, Mrs, Camilla Wood, 
State 4-H camp leader, J. E. Wash- 


10, 1989 


Judge W. L, Parks has called a 
Special term of Circuit Court to 
be held Friday morning, at which 
time appropriate memorial sery- 
ices for Mr, M, A, Owen, member 
of the bar association and promi- 
nent attorney of Elba, will be 
held, All attorneys of the coun- 
ty, court officials and others are 
expected to attend the seryice, 
Below we publish the order issued 
by Judge Parks: 


COTYTON COUNCIL TO BE 
ORGANIZED IN COFRFRE 


Citizens of Coffee i County are 
Invited Lo attend a meeting in New 
Brockton on next Saturday morn- 
ing, August 12, at 10 o'clock, for 
the purpose of discus Ssing What the 
National Cotton Council is and to 
organize w unit for the county, 

Mr, J, O, Webb, representative 
of the National Council, will be 
present at the meeting and will 
be the principal speaker, outlining 
the objectives of the council and 
to assist in the organization, 

The National Cotton Council has 
already accomplished some great 
things for the good of cotton farm- 
ers, and all counties in the State 
are organizing local units. Busi- 
ness men, farmers and all other 
citizens of the county are invited 
to attend the meeting at New 
srockton High School auditorium 
next Saturday morning in order 
that Coffee County may line up in 
this eM work, 


CIRCUIT COURT, 

COFFE COUNTY, ALABAMA 
On July 81st last, Mahlon Au- 

gustus Owen, a prominent and be- 


ty bar, departed this life. ‘The 
honor of a Memorial Service 
should be held by the bench and 
bar and I hereby order that a 
Special Term of the Cireuit Court 
be held at Elba, Alabama, on the 
1ith day of August, 1989, for that 
purpose, 

It is further ordered that the 
Clerk of the Circuit Court of Cof- 
fee County notify each and every 
member of the Coffee County bar 
residing at HWnterprise and Blba 
to be present at the Court House 
in Elba at 10 o'clock on said date. 

It is further ordered that all 
County Officers be notified to be 
present and participate in said 
service. 

This the 7th day of Auugst, 1939. MISS BONNEAU WEDS 

W, L, PARKS, Judge, MR, ENGLISH— 
| CANNING OF PORK AND BEEF] of cordial interest to many 
INCREASES AT TWO PLANTS) friends throughout this section is 
the marriage of Miss Corinne Till 

The canning of beef and pork! Bonneau, only daughter of Mr. and 
is on the increase at the Elba and] mrs, J. M. Bonneau of our city, 
Zion Chapel canning plants this|/{o Mr, Foy W. English, also of 
week, One heef was canned at] miba. 

Zion Chapel on Tuesday and two] ‘The wedding took place at the 
beefs and a hog were canned at|home of the bride's parents Mon- 
Elba on Wednesday of this week. | day morning, August 7th, at seven 

Many of the farmers of Coffee} o'clock. ‘The simple ring service 
County are making plans for the] was performed by Minister J, C. 
canning of more meats for win-| Dixon of the Elba Church of 
ter use. Those who have calves Christ. Only members of the im- 
or hogs that are ready should| mediate families witnessed the 
make arrangements for canning ceremony, 
early, Be sure the animal is in| ‘The living room, where the yows 
good condition and ready for can-| were taken, was beautifully deco- 
ning before killing. rated with roses and other sum- 

Arrangements have been made! mer flowers and formed a lovely 
with the Elba Cold Storage plant background for the wedding. Miss 
for reduced rates on cooling meats] Hattie Mae Bullard played the 
for canning. The animal should ceremony melody, “To A Wild 
be killed the afternoon before and Rose” (MacDowell). 
put on storage over night, which} ‘The bride, a petite brunette, 
can now be done for the small] chose for her wedding costume an 
charge of 25 cents for a hog and| early fall model of rose wool with 
50 cents for a beef. which she wore matching access- 

Canning dates should be arrang-| orjes and a shoulder corsage of 
ed with one of the vocational] jj}jeg, 
workers a day or so in advance. Mrs. English was a member of 
Tuesday is the regular day for! the 1939 graduating class of Elba 
Zion Chapel and Wednesday and High School. She was born and 
Friday at the Elba plant. Those] peared in Elba and is one of the 
Gays will be set aside as long as/most popular and talented mem- 
there are sufficient vegetables and| perg of the younger social set. 
meats to justify running. Mr. English is the son of Mr, and 

There are some who do not un-| Mrs, w. I. English, prominent citi- 
derstand about buying cans. These] zens of the county, He attended 
can be secured from the Elba/s, 7, G, at Troy and for several 
Hatchery Weed and Seed Store.| years has been identified with the 
The number three cans sell for business life of the city, at pres- 
$3.50 per 100, ent being owner of English Trans- 

A summary of the canning work | fey Line, 
for the summer will be released Immediately after the wedding 
next week for the five canning} {he happy couple left for a short 
plants in Coffee County. visit to New Orleans and on their 

W. L. WALSH. return will be at home to their 
——- friends at the residence of the 

WIN IN BEAUTIFICATION bride's parents. 

CONTEST 


Mrs. W. L. English, Miss Nell 
Mr. and Mrs, J, Howard Walker,|®nglish, Burt English and Miss 

of Cherry-Lake Farms, Inc., Madi-| Mabel Brunson were guests of rel-|ington and Miss Mamie B. Math- 

son, Fla.,, were awarded first prize!atives in Samson Tuesday. ews, Coffee County 4-H agents. 


on improvements and beautifica-) 
test in that city. The nice ar- ° e 
Little Things We Do--- 


rangement of out-buildings, or- 
Greet you with a smile. 


ehard and vineyard, the lovely 
edging of beautiful flowers in their 

Clean your windshield gladly. 
Fill your tank carefully, 


grassed yard were features of their 
Check your radiator and oil. 


successful contest. 
Judges in the contest were S, L. 
Inspect and inflate your tires, 
Thank you courteously for your patronage, 


Brothers, county agent, W. B. 
AND ALWAYS STRIVE TO PLEASE. 


ELBA OIL COMPANY 


tion, Mrs. Tom Beggs, florist, Mrs. 
Bennie F, Wilder, home demonstra- 

24-HOUR SERVICE, 
F. F. CLARK, Mgr. - PHONE 33. 


tion agent, and Paul Vander- 
Schow, general manager, 

Coffee County friends of the 
Walkers will be interested to learn 
of their success in the contest. 


NEW MEMBER OF CITY 
SCHOOL BOARD NAMED 


Mr. Sam Rowe, Jr., has been se- 
lected as a member of the City 
Board of Education. The city 
council made the selection at its 
regular meeting held Monday 
night. Mr. Rowe will fill a va- 
cancy caused by the death of Mr. 
M. A, Owen, the oldest member of 
the board, whose service extended 
over a long period of years, 


- ELBA, ALA. 


Small Depositors 


You need have no fear that your deposits are 
too small to interest us, 

The small depositors are always welcome, be- 
cause we know that many a fortune grew from a 
tiny savings account. 

Start an account, even if you can only start 
with a few dollars, Aare ane regularly, The result 
will be both surprising and gratifying. 


START NOW! 


ELBA EXCHANGE BANK 


J. F. BRUNSON, Pres. E. G. BRAGG, Vice-Pres. 
T. B. BRYAN, Cashier L.R. DEAL, Asst.-Cashier 


WILL PRESENT MINSTREL 


The Elba Lions Club and Three- 
In-One Study Club’ will present the 
Dixie Blackbird Minstrel at the 
High School auditorium next Mon- 
day night, with new songs, jokes 
and choruses. The cast includes 
some of the city’s best talent. Pro- 
ceeds will be used by the two or- 
ganizations on local civic improve- 
ment or charity projects, 


Mrs, Baxter Bryan, Miss Jessie 
Lee and Fred Lee were visitors 
to Auburn Tuesday. 


